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FOREWORD 

Chretien de Troyes, the author of Tvain or 
Le chevalier au liotiy lived and wrote in the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century at the court of Marie, 
Countess of Champagne, celebrated in her time 
as a patroness of literature. Chretien's Arthurian 
tales in verse {Erec and Enide^ CligiSy Lancelot^ 
TvatHy and The Story of the Grail) are, to lovers 
of romance, as readable now as they were in his 
own day. His characters, the chief ones, are 
more than mere types ; they are individuals in 
whose conduct the author is keenly interested. 
He puts them through adventures told in vigor- 
ous style, and places them in scenes not wanting 
in pathos, wit, and humor. Though he makes 
free use of the marvels of literary and oral tra- 
dition, he gives us, also, glimpses of actual life 
among the upper classes of mediaeval society. 
The reception and entertainment of guests, the 
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ceremonial of wedding and funeral, modes of 
travel, warfare, and the tourney are set forth 
often in vivid detail. 

The story of the sources of the Chevalier au 
liofiy literally, " The Knight with the Lion," is long, 
uncertain, and fascinating, but it need not detain 
us here except in one feature: Chretien's romance 
is closely paralleled by the story of Owain or 
The Lady of the Fountain in the collection of the 
Welsh Mabinogiony translated into English by 
Lady Charlotte Guest. Their relationship is not 
yet fully established, but the most likely suppo- 
sition.is that they are independent versions going 
back to a common, non-extant original. 

The adapting of this romance consists in the 
omission of unsuitable passages, in the condens- 
ing or summarizing of portions which might, for 
the purpose of this book, seem tedious because 
of repetition or involved thought, and the occa- 
sional addition of a word, phrase, or sentence 
solely for the purpose of making clear the poet's 
meaning. But as far as possible the French has 
been rendered literally in order to preserve the 
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concreteness and virility to which the original 
owes much of its charm. Believing that the 
poetry and the mediaeval atmosphere of the orig- 
inal could still be preserved through adherence 
to modern English phraseology, the translator 
has used sparingly obsolete and archaic words. 
Terms and customs peculiar to, or having special 
reference to, mediaeval life have been explained 
in the notes. The translator thus presents her 
version, with the hope that she has kept some 
of the fascination of this famous tale. 

Acknowledgment is due to Professor W. A. 
Nitze and Professor T. A. Jenkins for their 
assistance in reading the proof, and for their 
valuable suggestions. 

A. a, H. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE 

LION 

CHAPTER I 

Sir Calogrenant Tells of His Adventure 

AT THE Fountain 

It was Pentecost; and the good King 
Arthur of Britain, whose example teaches us 
that we should all be brave and courteous, 
was holding court as rich as a king at Carduel 
in Wales. After they had feasted in the hall, 
knights, ladies, and damsels gathered together 
for the story-telling. And Sir Calogrenant 
began, with an adventure that happened not 
to his glory, but to his shame, alas ! 

"Nearly seven years ago," said he, "it 
chanced that I was wandering in quest of 
adventure, all alone as though I were a 
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2 THE KNIGHT OF THE LION 

peasant; but I rode ful! armed as a knight 
should do. In the thick of a forest I came 
on the right to a road, rough and rocky and 
full of thorns. In untold weariness and pain 
I kept this path the day long until at last I 
came out of the forest. And this forest, you 
must know, was Broceliande. 

"Distant from the wood half a Welsh 
league, neither more nor less, I saw a barbican 
toward which I made at a good pace. Soon 
the castle wall came in sight and then the 
moat, broad and deep. On the drawbridge 
stood the master of the castle, upon his wrist 
a molted goshawk. He saluted me and bade 
me dismount. And I dismounted. How 
could I do otherwise when I was in such need 
of a hostel ? And he said to me at once and 
more than a hundred times that blessed was 
the road which brought me there. Then we 
passed over the bridge and through the gate 
into the courtyard of that vavasor, to whom 
God grant such joy and honor as he gave me 
that night. A tablet hung in the court, 
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made neither of iron nor of wood, but of 
copper. With a hammer hanging from a 
near-by pole, my host sounded three strokes 
upon the copper tablet. And straightway 
several varlets came running down to take 
my horse which the good vavasor was holding. 
Then I saw a young maid approach, and I 
set myself to observe her. She was slender 
and straight and lithe. Easily and prettily 
she unarmed me and robed me in a short 
violet mantle. Suddenly the place was empty 
of all but her and me; and for that I was 
gladder than I can tell. Then she led me into 
the loveliest little walled garden in the world. 
There I found her so well-spoken and so gentle 
that I should have been content to stay with 
her forever. Indeed, I was loath to see the 
good vavasor come to summon me to supper. 
"Of the supper I will say briefly that it was 
altogether to my liking, since the little maid 
was seated across from me. When we had 
finished, my host said that he did not know 
a time when he had not entertained knights- 
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errant, and he begged me as a favor to return 
by way of his house. To which I answered, 
^Willingly, Sire/ For it would have been 
a pity to deny him so small a boon. Well 
was I lodged that night, but by break of 
day my horse was saddled, as I had asked, 
and commending my good host and his 
dear damsel to God I took my leave straight- 

« 

way. 

" I had not gone far when I met in a rolling 
plain a herd of savage bulls, fighting among 
themselves and bellowing so fiercely and so 
madly, that to tell you the truth, I drew 
back in fear. For no beast is more danger- 
ous than the bull. A serf who looked like 
a Moor, huge and ugly beyond measure, 
in fact I have no words to tell how hideous 
he was, I saw sitting on a stump, with a 
great club in his hand. As I drew near, I 
saw that his head was as large as a hackney's ; 
his hair, fuzzy; his forehead, bald and more 
than two spans broad. His ears were hairy 
and huge as an elephant's ; his eyebrows 
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SIR CALOGRENANT AT THE FOUNTAIN 5 

were heavy and his face was flat. He had 
the eyes of an owl and the nose of a cat ; 
his mouth was as deep as a wolf's ; his teeth 
were like those of a 
boar, tawny and jag- 
ged. His beard 
was black, his mus- 
tachios were twisted, 
and his chin hung 
upon his breast, for 
he was a hunch- 
back. He leaned 
upon his club, dressed 
in a strange gar- 
ment made neither 
of linen nor wool, 

but of the newly a serf sitting on a stump. 
flayed hides of two 

bulls or two oxen. The fellow leaped to his 
feet when he saw me coming. I, not know- 
ing but what he would lay hold upon me, 
kept on my guard. But when I got up to 
him, he climbed upon the stump and stood 
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6 THE KNIGHT OF THE LION 

mute and quiet. Then I saw that he was 
seventeen feet tall. I did not know whether 
he could reason or speak, but at all events 
I made so bold as to try him, saying, ^Come 
tell me, pray, whether thou art a good thing 
or not.' 

"And he replied, ^I am a man.' 

"^What manner of man art thou?' 

Even such a one as thou seest; I am 
never any other kind.' 

"'What doest thou here?' 

I keep my cattle by these woods.' 
Keep them!' I cried, 'by Saint Peter 
of Rome, I had not thought that any man 
in plain or wood or anywhere but in a walled 
place could control such mad beasts.' 

"'And yet I manage them,' said he, 'so 
that they cannot escape from this field. 
When they see me coming, not one of them 
dares to move, for when I do seize one I 
hold him so fast by the horns with my great 
strong fists that all the others tremble with 
fear and gather about me as if to beg for 
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SIR CALOGRENANT AT THE FOUNTAIN 7 

mercy. Yet no man can trust himself among 
them unless I am with him, for he would 
instantly be killed. Thus, I am master of 
my beasts. Now it is thy turn to tell me 
something. Who art thou and what dost 
thou want ? ' 

" ' I am a knight who seeks what he cannot 
find. I have sought and sought, and yet I 
find nothing.' 

"'What wouldst thou find?' 

Adventures to prove my prowess and 
courage. Now I pray and beseech and 
implore if thou knowest, that thou advise 
me where there are marvels and adven- 
tures.' 

In this,' answered he, 'thou art right. 
Of adventures, however, I know nothing; 
I have never heard tell of any. But not 
far from here is a fountain from which thou 
wilt not easily return if thou payest its 
tribute. A path will lead thee there directly. 
Thou wilt do well to take the straight way, 
for thou canst soon lose thyself as there are 
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8 THE KNIGHT OF THE LION 

many other roads. The fountain, thou wilt 
see, boils although it is colder than marble. 
The most beautiful tree that nature ever 
made casts its shadow there. On one side 
is a pretty little chapel, and on the other a 
stone and a basin hanging by a chain. Fill 
the basin with water and pour it over the 
stone. Then see what will happen.' 

"Without delay I left the hunchback herds- 
man who had so well directed me. And I 
think it was past the third hour and was 
almost noon when I came to the tree and 
the chapel. Of the tree I will say that it 
was the most beautiful pine that ever grew 
in the world. It was so dense that the 
hardest rain could not have forced a drop 
of water through it. By the tree I saw the 
basin hanging, finer than the finest gold 
that is nowadays sold at a fair. And the 
fountain, will you believe it, boiled though 
the water was cold. Beside the fountain 
lay the stone, an emerald pierced like a 
sieve, and adorned with four rubies brighter 
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and redder than the sun when it shines in 
the east. 

"I was eager now to behold the marvel 
of the fountain, yet in this I was very foolish. 



Too much I poured out. 

Glad, indeed, should I have been had I never 
poured a drop of water from the basin upon 
the hollow stone. For, alas, too much I 
poured out. Suddenly the sky was rent 
asunder, so that from more than fourteen 
directions the lightning dazzled my eyes, 
and the clouds emptied snow, rain, and hail 
pell-mell. So heavy and violent was the 
tempest that one hundred times I thought 
I should be slain by the thunderbolts that 
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were falling about me, or by the trees that 
fell crashing to earth. But God reiassured 
me, for the storm presently abated and the 
winds were stilled. They dared not blow 
unless God pleased. Great was my joy 
when I again beheld the sky clear and pure. 
When the storm was past, numberless birds 
gathered on the tree. If you will believe 
me, there was neither branch nor leaf that 
was not covered with them. They all sang 
together and their songs accorded, yet each 
one sang a different song. Their joy gave 
me joy, and I listened until they had meetly 
performed their service. 

"So long I lingered that presently I heard 
knights approaching. It seemed to me there 
might have been ten, such a noise and clatter 
did this single horseman make*. When I saw 
him, I seized my charger by the bridle and 
mounted. The knight came as though in 
anger, more swiftly than an eagle and more 
fiercely than a lion. Crying out at the top 
of his voice, he began to defy me, saying : 
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Sir, you have done me shame and 
villainy, without defiance. You should have 
offered me defiance were there to be a quarrel 
between us. You have abused the rules of 
combat. But if I can, Sir Knight, I will 
repay you for the harm you have done. All 
about me lies your evil work. I will repay 
you for my shattered forest. You have 
made havoc in my house with thunderbolt 
and ruin. You have done me grievous wrong. 
Cursed be he who thinks it good.' 

"At this word we closed together. Our 
shields held firm, and each man was covered 
with his own. The knight had a good horse 
and a stout lance, longer than mine by a 
whole head's length, I do believe. Alto- 
gether I was at a great disadvantage, for I 
was smaller than he and his horse was stronger 
than mine. Yet I gave him as great a blow 
as I was able to give, so that I nearly swooned 
in the giving of it. My lance splintered and 
his remained whole. It was not a light 
weapon; rather it was heavier than any 
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knight's lance that I ever saw. And the 
knight buifeted me so stoutly that he felled 
me from the saddle, flat upon the earth. 
Then he left me weak and ashamed, but 
took my horse and went away without once 
looking back. 

"And I, who did not know what next to 
do, stood aggrieved and thoughtful. By the 



By the fountain I sat me. 

fountain I sat me a little and rested. I 
dared not follow the knight for fear I should 
again play the fool ; and if I had ventured 
after him, I should not have known where 
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to go. Finally it came over me that I must 
keep my promise to the vavasor. The 
thought pleased me, and so, casting off my 
armor that I might move the more lightly, 
I returned shamefast that night to the castle 
of my host. Him I found as pleasant and 
as courteous as he had been at first. Neither 
he nor his daughter remarked ought amiss 
in me, nor did they show me less honor than 
on the previous night. Moreover, they de- 
clared that no man, as far as they knew or 
had heard tell, had ever escaped death or 
capture in the region whence I had come. 

"Thus I went, thus I returned. I returned 
and knew myself a fool. And like a fool, I 
have told you what I did not want to tell.'' 



CHAPTER II 

How Sir Yvain Goes to Avenge his Cousin 
AND Meets with a Strange Adventure 

"By my head," said Sir Yvain, who was 
one of the listeners to this tale, "you are 
my cousin german, and therefore we should 
love each other. Do not let this thing 
trouble you, for if I have the chance I am 
going to avenge your shame." 

While Sir Yvain was speaking, the King 
came out of his chamber where he had been 
asleep until this hour, and at once all the 
knights leaped to their feet to salute him. 
But he bade them be seated and took his 
place beside Queen Guenevere. And the 
Queen, who also had heard the story, told 
it to the king word for word. Then Arthur 
swore by the soul of Uther Pendragon, his 
father, that he, too, would visit this foun- 

15 
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tain and behold the marvel, that he would 
go ere a fortnight had passed, on the eve 
of Saint John the Baptist's Day, and that 
the whole court should accompany him. 

At this news every one rejoiced but Sir 
Yvain. Him it did not please, because he 
wished to undertake the quest alone, that 
he might have the battle and thus avenge 
his cousin. And so he stole away from the 
court to his own house where he bade a 
squire saddle his horse, and tell no one any- 
thing about him. 

Then Sir Yvain rode away, armed from 
top to toe. He rode over mountains and 
through valleys, through forests broad and 
deep, in wild and desolate places, and by 
many dangerous passes until at last he 
found himself at the house of the vavasor. 
Here he was well received by the host, and 
well entertained by the little damsel just 
as Sir Calogrenant had been. The next 
morning he went away, and was directed by 
the hunchback herdsman to the fountain. 
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When he came there, he found all things 
just as Sir Calogrenant had found them. 
In the same way he poured water out of 
the basin upon the stone. Again the storm 
descended, bringing havoc and desolation ; 
and again the tempest was stilled and num- 
berless birds appeared in the pine tree, 
singing marvelously beside the perilous foun- 
tain. Again the angered knight rushed for- 
ward to avenge the ruin. 

Right gladly did Sir Yvain await him, and 
they closed together as though they Would 
hack each other to pieces at the first meet- 
ing. Each with his stout lance pierced the 
other's shield and ripped open his hauberk. 
When their lances splintered, they leaped 
at each other with their swords. In the 
clash of blades their shield-straps burst; 
and the shields, rent above and below, hung 
in pieces and could no longer protect them, 
so that their bodies were all exposed to the 
strokes of their shining swords. Never did 
they give way an inch ; • never did two knights 
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so furiously press on to death. They did 
not spare their blows. Their helmets were 
battered and twisted, the links of their 
mailed coats flew wide and blood flowed 
a-plenty, for their hauberks were so torn 
that they were not worth a straw. It is a 
wonder how so fierce a battle could last so 
long. They were of such great heart, they 
did not fear that either would yield a foot 
of ground to the other until one should re- 
ceive his death stroke. But their horses 
they were careful not to wound in any place, 
and in this they did as knights should do. 

At last My Lord Yvain smashed his 
opponent's helm to pieces. The knight was 
stunned and weakened with the blow, and 
dismayed, for never before had he received 
such a wicked stroke. His head was cleft 
even to the brain, and brain and blood were 
staining the links of his glittering hauberk. 
So great was the pain that his heart nearly 
failed him. Wounded to the death he knew 
himself to be, and he fled headlong to his castle. 



Both plunge through the castle gate. 
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The drawbridge is lowered, the gate flung 
wide, and Sir Yvain recklessly spurs after 
him, so close as almost to lay hands upon the 
prey, so close as to hear him groan ; yet 
he cannot touch him. Both plunge through 
the castle gate. Not a soul, man or woman, 
do they find in the streets. Now they have 
reached the gate of the palace. 

The barrier was high and broad, and yet 
the passage was so narrow that two men 
riding abreast could hardly pass through. 
Moreover, it was constructed exactly like 
the trap that waits for the rat when it comes 
bent on mischief. The sharp blade rests 
above in ambush, and as $3on as anything 
touches the spring, be it ever so gently, that 
blade falls forthwith.- Thus there were con- 
cealed beneath the gate two springs support- 
ing an iron portcullis above, keen and sharp. 
If anything trod on these springs the gate 
dropped, spitting and cutting in half what- 
ever it fell upon. Through the middle of 
the gateway ran a straight path, narrow as 
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a beaten track. The knight wisely took 
this path, with Sir Yvain madly at his heels. 
So near touching him did the pursuer come 
that he grasped the end of his saddlebow. 
Well was it for Sir Yvain just then that he 
was leaning so far forward, else he would 
have been crushed to pieces and this tale 
would have stayed untold. For his horse 
kicked the wooden pole supporting the springs 
of the portcullis, and suddenly it dropped 
like a wicked fiend, striking the back of 
the saddle and cutting the horse in two. 
But My Lord Yvain, thank God, it did 
not strike except to graze the surface of his 
back and to cut off the tips of his spurs. 
Nevertheless, he fell, astounded ; and his foe 
passed on. 

Now just ahead there was a gate similar 
to the one behind. The wounded knight 
fled through this gate, which dropped down 
after him, thus entrapping Sir Yvain in a 
narrow court. Great was his sorrow then, 
for he knew that his foe had escaped him. 
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Suddenly he heard open the door of a little 

chamber near by. Out of it came a lovely 

damsel all alone, and the door closed after 

her. On beholding 

Sir Yvain there, she 

was greatly startled. 

"Surely, Sir 

Knight," said she, 

"I fear you are in 

an ill plight ; if you 

are seen here you 

will be torn to pieces. 

For my lord has 

been wounded to 

the death, and I 

know very well that 
Oui came a lovely damsel. -^ j^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

slain him. My lady makes very great dole 
over it and her people weep with her, nearly 
killing themselves for grief. If they want to 
seize or slay you they will do It without fail." 
"May it please God," said Sir Yvain, 
"that they do not take or slay me." 
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"He who fears is not of gentle blood," 
she answered. "Then be not too much 
afraid, because I think you are well born. 
Be assured that if I could, I would serve 
and honor you, since you once did the like 
for me. Some while ago my lady sent me 
on an errand to King Arthur's court, where 
lucklessly I did not behave so wisely and 
courteously as a damsel should. For no 
knight there deigned to speak a word to me 
except you alone. But you, out of the 
kindness of your heart, served and honored 
me. For the honor which you did me theil 
I will repay you now. Well do I know who 
you are. You are the son of King Urien 
and your name is Sir Yvain. Be certain 
that if you put your faith in me you will 
not come to harm. If it please you, now 
take this little ring of mine. Return it to 
me when I have delivered you." 

Then she gave him the ring and told him 
that it had the power of the bark on a tree, 
which covers the wood beneath, so that it 
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cannot be seen. But he who wears the ring 
must press it tightly, and turn the stone 
inside the fist; then he may have no further 
care, for, indeed, no one can see him even 
with open eyes any more than one can see 
the wood beneath the bark. All this pleased 
Sir Yvain. 

Then she led him into a chamber and 
seated him upon a bed covered with a coun- 
terpane so rich that the Pope of Rome has 
not its equal. She asked him whether he 
did not wish her to bring him something 
to eat, and he assented. Then the damsel 
ran at once to her own chamber and returned 
straightway, bearing a roasted capon, a little 
cake, a cloth, and, of wine made from the 
good grape, a full pot covered with a white 
beaker. These things she set before him, 
and he who was in great need ate and drank 
gladly. 

Just as he finished they began to hear with- 
out the stirring of the knights, who had come 
to look for him, for they were bent on aveng- 
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ing their lord, who was already laid upon 
the bier. Now the maid quickly told Sir 
Yvain that a mob of angry people had gathered 
there to hunt for him, but that if he pressed 
the little ring tightly in his hand and remained 
quietly upon the bed, they might walk all 
about him yet they could not see him. 

Then she turned away; and a mad and 
threatening crowd poured through the gates 
from two directions, bearing swords and 
clubs. They had found the horse cut in 
two and were certain that when the gates 
were opened they would see the man they 
wanted to kill. But when they drew up 
the gates not a trace of him did they find, 
only the other half of the horse, dead upon 
the threshold. Out of their heads with rage, 
they cried, "How can this be .^^ There is 
here neither door nor window by which 
anything could have escaped, flying bird, 
mouse, or squirrel ; for the windows are 
barred and the gates were closed after our 
lord went forth. Dead or alive, the murderer 
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must be within, for outside there is nothing. 
Here is more than half of the saddle, but of 
him we see only the spurs which fell from 
his feet when they were cut off. Now for 
the search and have done with empty talk. 
Either he is here, or we have all been en- 
chanted!" 

Thus hot with anger they begin to search 
the hall, beating the walls, the couches, and 
the seats; but no stroke touched Sir Yvain 
as he lay quiet upofl the bed. A great up- 
roar and clatter they made like a blind man 
who goes tap-tapping with his staff in quest 
of something. While they were poking about 
among the beds and benches there came by 
one of the most beautiful ladies in the world. 
Such a fair Christian has never been described, 
but she was so crazed with grief that she 
was nearly swooning. Like a woman de- 
ranged she began to cry out, to tear her hair, 
and to rend her garments. Nothing could 
calm her, for she saw her lord borne before 
her dead upon the bier, and in that sight 
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she could take no comfort. The holy water, 
the cross, and the candles were carried before 
by the ladies of a convent, followed by the 
mass-book and the censer, and the clerks 
who grant high dispensation to caitiff souls. 
My Lord Yvain heard the cries and the 
moaning which, indeed, could not be 
described, for never were there such cries 
written in* a book. The procession passed 
into the hall. Around the bier as it stood 
in the middle of the hall a great cloth was 
wrapped, because of the warm blood, clear 
and red, running from the wounds of the 
dead knight. This was certain proof that 
the man who had provoked the battle and 
had conquered and slain the knight was 
close at hand. All marveled at the bleed- 
ing and said one to another, "The murderer 
is among us. This is magic and deviltry.'* 
At this, such dole made the lady that 
she nearly slew herself, and she cried like 
one bereft of her senses, "Ah, God, why do 
they not find the murderer, the traitor who 
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slew my good lord ? Good, say I ? Indeed, 
the best of the good. Truly, God, the 
wrong will be Thine if Thou lettest him 
escape." Thus the lady and her people 
with her made moan. 

Then they carry the body away to bury it, 
and the mob ceases its search through utter 
weariness. The nuns and the priests have 
performed their service and have gone from 
the church to the burial. But for all this 
the damsel has no thought. She remembers 
Sir Yvain and hastens to him. 

"Sir Knight," said she, "you have been 
hard beset, for they have hunted you in all 
corners as closely as a brachet tracks a 
partridge or a squirrel." 

"You say true, damsel. Yet, neverthe- 
less, if it might be, I would gladly behold 
again by some opening or window the pro- 
cession and the body." 

Now Sir Yvain had no interest in either 
the procession or the body. He could have 
wished them all burnt up, had it cost him 



The damsel placed him at a window. 
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a thousand marks. One thousand ? Br my 
faith, three thousand. Because it was only 
to get another sight of the lady that he made 
this request. So the damsel, whose name 
was Lunete, placed him at a little wind9w 
where he might see the people return from 
the burial. Then she went away, leaving 
Sir Yvain sore perplexed. For it grieved 
him that he had no sign of the body he had 
slain to take back to King Arthur to prove 
himself conqueror. But love now consoled 
him for this lack, and he began to think 
again of the lady. 

After they had buried the dead, the people 
all came away from the church. Priest, 
knight, nor esquire remained. The lady came 
last, alone, unable to hide her dole. Often 
she clutched h(erself by the throat, twisting 
her hands and beating her palms together. 
From time to time she read in a psalter her 
psalms illumined in letters of gold. Sir 
Yvain, who was still at tjie window, beheld 
her, and the more he looked upon her the 
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more she pleased him. . He wished that she 
would cease her wailing and reading that 
he might speak to her. It was love that 
put this wish into his heart, and that had 
led him to the window. But of getting his 
wish granted he began to despair, for he did 
not believe that it could ever come to pass. 

"I am a fool," said he, "to want what I 
can never get. I have killed her lord, and 
yet I * think to make my peace with her. 
By my faith, this can never be, for she hates 
me more at present than she hates anything 
else in the world." 

Thus My Lord Yvain complained to him- 
self until the damsel Lunete returned, when 
he told her of his love for her lady and got 
her promise to help him. 

Now, Lunete was in such favor with her 
lady, whose name was Laudine, that she 
feared not to say anything to her, however 
it might turn out. Accordingly, the first 
time they were alone together the damsel 
said : "My Lady, much it marvels me to 
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see you so foolishly exerting yourself. Do 
you think you can revive your lord by mak- 
ing such dole ? '' 

"No/' answered she, "I should rather die 
of my grief." 

"Why.?" 

"That I might follow him." 

"Follow him ? God forbid ! May He give 
you another lord as good as this one has been." 

"Thou liest!" cried the Lady Laudine in 
anger. "He could not give me such a good 



one. 



"I can give you a better one," persisted 
Lunete, "if you'll take him. And I can prove 
it, too." 

"Silence! Leave me," commanded Lau- 
dine. "That can never be." 

"It can be. My Lady, if you desire it. 
But tell me," she said quickly, "who will 
defend your land when King Arthur comes 
— King Arthur who will come a week hence 
to the stone and to the fountain. If you 
do not take counsel and find a protector for 
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your fountain, they will have it all their own 
way. You should stop weeping and make 
no delay in this, for well you know that all 
your knights together are not worth a damsel 
of the chamber. And the King will come 
with a great host and seize everything with- 
out resistance." 

The lady knew well enough that Lunete 
spoke the truth, but she was not yet ready 
to acknowledge herself in the wrong. "Go !" 
said she, "leave me in peace. If ever I hear 
thee speak of this again, ill will it be for thee. 
Thy words have greatly angered me." 

Then the damsel went, and left the Lady 
Laudine alone to reflect on what had just 
passed. She wanted much to know how the 
maid could prove to her that a better knight 
could be found than her lord had been. 
Gladly would she have listened to Lunete 
again had she not forbidden the girl to talk 
about it. In this wish she continued till 
Lunete, who minding not her mistress's chid- 
ing, returned and began at once to talk of 
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the very thing ahe had been bidden not to 
mention : 

"My Lady, is it a good thing that you kill 
yourself for grief? Do you think that all 
prowess died with your lord ? There are 
left in the world one hundred just as good 
and one hundred better/' 

"If thou liest not/' replied Laudine, "name 
me and prove to me a single knight who is 
my lord's equal." 

"You will not cast me from your favor and 
be angry with me?" asked Lunete. 

"No, I promise thee." 

"Very well," said the damsel, "when two 
knights meet in combat and one conquers 
the other, which, think you, is the better ? 
For my part, I give the prize to the victor. 
What would you do?" 

"Methinks thou art laying a snare for me," 
answered Laudine. 

"By my faith, you know I speak true, and 
that I arn proving to you that he who con- 
quered your lord must needs be the better 
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knight. For he vanquished him and pursued 
him even to this place and forced him into 
his own house/' 

"What madness is this I hear?" cried the 
lady, -'the greatest that ever was spoken. 
Leave me, thou brat full of the evil spirit, 
thou foolish, tiresome wench. Never come 
before me again unless thou canst hold thy 
tongue!" 

"Certainly, my Lady,'' replied Lunete, not 
a whit abashed by her lady's temper, "I 
knew I should gain your ill will, and I told 
you so in the first place; but you promised 
I should have neither your anger nor dis- 
favor. Methinks you have ill kept your 
word, but you have said your pleasure." 

And without saying more, Lunete left the 
Lady Laudine and returned to the chamber 
where Sir Yvain lay hidden. But of her 
talk with the lady she said nothing. The 
Lady Laudine struggled all night with her- 
self, sore perplexed over the defense of her 
fountain. She began to repent of the chiding 
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she had given the damsel, for, she was sure 
she had in Lunete a loyal friend. And so 
by the morning she decided that there was 



She began to repent the chiding she had given the 
damsel. 

but one thing to do : to get the best knight 
in the world to defend her fountain, and to 
leave the finding of the best Icnight in the 
world to Lunete. 

Therefore, when the maid came in the 
morning to continue her plea where she had 
left it, for she was not at all afraid of her 
lady, Laudine held down her head, knowing 
that she had been wrong in abusing her 
damsel. But now she would amend it all 
and ask concerning the knight's Hneage. 
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"I am sorry," said she, "for the outrage 
and abuse I foolishly showed toward you 
yesterday, and now I submit to your school- 
ing. Tell me what you know of the knight 
you have so long pleadcH^or. Who is the 
man and of what family ? If he is such a 
man as I can accept as my equal, I will 
take him, this I promise you, as lord of my 
land and of me." 

"By my faith, Lady, it shall be even as I 
have told you. You shall have the fairest, 
noblest, and handsomest knight that ever 
sprang from the race of Abel." 

"What is his name?" asked Laudine 
quickly. 

"Sir Yvain." 

"Then," cried the lady, "he is of no mean 
birth : he is indeed noble, that I know well, 
for he is the son of King Urien." 

"You speak truly. My Lady," answered 
the little maid. 

"And when shall we have him here?" 

"In five days." 
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"That is much too long to wait," cried 
Laudine. "I would have him here at once. 
Let him come to-night or to-morrow." 

"My Lady, I think there is no bird that 
could in one day carry a message so far; 
but I will send a little foot page of mine, 
a swift runner, who will reach King Arthur's 
court by the morrow evening. For Sir Yvain 
will not be found short of there." 



CHAPTER III 

How Sir Yvain Becomes the Defender 

OF THE Fountain 

Then Lunete, pretending that she was 
gone to send for Sir Yvain in his own coun- 
try, left her lady. Instead, she went to 
him where he lay in an antechamber; and 
had him bathed and appareled in a robe of 
vermilion scarlet bordered with fur and closed 
at the neck with a golden clasp ornamented 
with precious stones. And she fastened 
about him, also, a girdle and wallet of gold 
brocade. 

When she had thus fairly dressed him, and 
the time for the supposed return of her page 
had arrived, she went to the Lady Laudine 
and told her that the messenger had come. 

"What!" said Laudine, "and when will 
Sir Yvain be here ?" 

39 
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"Indeed, he is already here," said the 
damsel. 

"He is here? Then let him come in at 
once and alone; see that you bring in no 
one else, for I should not like to have a fourth 
person present/' 

Then Lunete went forthwith to Sir Yvain, 
but she showed him no sign of the joy in 
her heart. Rather, she put on a grave face, 
telling him that her lady now knew that he 
had been concealed and that she was very 
angry. 

"It is no longer of any use," said she, "to 
keep the thing hidden, for My Lady knows 
all, and blames and reproaches me for my 
part in it. But she has given me surety 
that she will allow no ill to befall you, al- 
though she wants very much to have you 
under her control." 

"Indeed, I want very much to be under 
her control," replied Sir Yvain, as he followed 
Lunete into her lady's presence. When he 
beheld the Lady Laudine seated upon a 
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crimson couch he straightway joined his 

hands and dropped upon his knees, saying, 

"Lady, I do not ask your forgiveness. 

Rather, I should be thankful for anything 



Lady Laudine seated on a couch. 

you might request me to do for you, because 

nothing that you could require of me would 

displease me," 

"No?" said Laudine. "What if I should 

command you to be killed ?" 

"I should still say what I have said." 
"It is strange," she answered, "that you 
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should be willing to put yourself thus in my 
power/' 

"I do it," said Sir Yvain, "because of the 
great love I bear you. As for the death 
of your lord, I would gladly make amends 
for it if I could.'' 

"Can you tell me," said Laudine, whp 
appeared not to notice Sir Yvain's confessio^i 
of his love, "that you did no wrong when 
you slew my lord ? " 

"Lady, I cry your mercy. When your 
lord attacked me was it wrong in me to de- 
fend myself.'^" 

"No," replied Laudine slowly. 

"I love you," said Sir Yvain, "more than 
myself, so much that I cannot think of any- 
thing else, so much that I give myself all to 
you ; and I will live or die for you, which- 
ever you wish me to do." 

"And will you dare to undertake the de- 
fense of my fountain for me V^ asked Laudine 
quickly. 

"Yes, Lady, against the world." 



The Lady Laudine took Sir Yvain by the hand. 
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"Then I take you for my knight," she 
answered. 

And so the Lady Laudine took Sir Yvain 
by the hand and led him into the hall, full 
of her knights and men at arms. And Sir 
Yvain was so handsome that they wondered 
to look upon him, and rising to their feet 
they bowed and saluted him, saying among 
themselves : "This is the one whom our lady 
will take to defend the fountain. An empress 
could not have a finer husband. I hope 
they will be married to-day or to-morrow." 

Then the knight and the lady seated them- 
selves at the end of the hall while the seneschal 
asked the people if they were willing to have 
their lady wed Sir Yvain, that the fountain 
might be defended. All agreed that she 
should take him for her husband. Then 
Laudine herself told them that Sir Yvain 
greatly desijed to serve her, that he was of 
high lineage, the son of King Urien, and that 
he was very brave, wise, and courteous. 
And they all said : 
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"Let not this day pass until the marriage 
takes place. It would be foolish to waste a 
single hour." 

Then the lady summoned her bishops and 
abbots and barons, and in the presence of 
them all and by her own chaplain she was 
wedded to Sir Yvain that very day and there 
was much joy and merriment and magnifi- 
cence. 

Now the festivities of the marriage lasted 
until the eve of Saint John's Day, the time 
that King Arthur had set to attempt the ad- 
venture of the fountain. He had already 
arrived there with a great company of knights, 
so many, indeed, that not one had remained 
at home. And Sir Kay, who had an ugly 
temper and liked to say mean things, cried 
out : "Ah, what has become of My Lord 
Yvain, I wonder ^ — he who boasted after 
dinner one day that he was going to avenge 
his cousin Calogrenant. Easy enough is it 
after a good meal to talk of what one will do. 
I find that boasts uttered after wine are not 
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often made good. He has run away, I war- 
rant, and dares not show himself before our 
faces.'' 

"Pray, Sir Kay," said Sir Gawain, "show 
some mercy toward him. If Sir Yvain is 
not here it is because some business has sent 
him elsewhere. He has never said such evil 
things of you." 

"Sir," replied Kay, "I will hold my peace. 
I will not say another word on the subject, 
since I see it offends you." 

Now King Arthur, who wanted to see the 
storm, filled the golden basin with water 
and poured it over the stone. Suddenly it 
began to rain in torrents, and at once Sir 
Yvain, armed from head to foot, plunged 
through the forest on his great charger at 
more than a gallop and stood before them, 
bold and defiant. But no one knew him 
because his face was hidden by his helmet. 
Then who should ask the King for this battle 
but Sir Kay, he who always wanted to be 
first in a combat, and who would be very 
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angry if he were not, yet who rarely ever 
won his battle. 

"Kay/' said the King, "since it has pleased 
you to ask first, your wish shall not be denied 
you.'' 

So Sir Kay thanked him and mounted his 
horse. And Sir Yvain who recognizes the 
arms of his opponent laughs to himself, and 
thinks he will enjoy giving Sir Kay a little 
disgrace. Now they grasp their shields by 
the straps, lower their lances, and close to- 
gether. So violent is the shock that their 
lances splinter in pieces. Sir Kay turns a 
somersault out of his saddle and falls, driving 
the point of his helmet into the earth. Then 
Sir Yvain, who thinks that his foe has had 
enough, dismounts and, taking as his prize 
Kay's horse, says : 

"Ah, there you lie, who are so fond of 
laughing at others ! But I will pardon you 
this time since you have never been defeated 
before!" 

Thus speaking, he took Kay's horse by 
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the bridle and came before the King. "Sire," 
said he, " take this steed, for I should do wrong 
if I kept from you what is yours." 

"Who are you ?" asked King Arthur. "I 
shall not know you 
unless I hear your 
name or see you un- 
armed." 

"Then you shall 
know my name, Sire, 
I am Yvain." 

At this Sir Kay 
grew red with shame. 
Aggrieved, humbled, 
and mortified was 
he who had declared 
that Sir Yvain had 

Ah ! there you lie. ^^^- '^'"^ Arthur 

and all the others, 
however, were glad and showed him great 
honor. But Sir Gawain was one hundred 
times gladder than anybody else, because he 
and Sir Yvain were companions-in-arms and 
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they loved each other better than they did 
any other knights. 

Then the King asked Sir Yvain what had 
become of him during all this time, for he 
was very anxious to know about the knight's 
adventure. And Sir Yvain told him every- 
thing. Nothing did he forget. When he 
had finished, he asked King Arthur and the 
whole company to visit him in the castle, 
saying that they would thereby show him 
great honor. King Arthur pleased him much 
when he said that they would gladly stay 
with him a week's length. 

After this they mounted without delay 
and made straight toward the castle. Sir 
Yvain sent ahead a squire who was to take 
word to the Lady Laudine, so that the people 
should be ready in the streets to receive the 
King. She heard the news with joy, and 
bade her people go out to meet the King. 
And they, who were not unwilling to do her 
bidding, went gladly. 

Her knights, mounted on great Spanish 
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horses, advance and greet right nobly first 
King Arthur and then all his company. 

"Precious is the road that led such heroes 
hither," they cry. "Blessed is he who brings 
them here, and who gives us such noble 
guests." 

The whole town rings with joy. Silken 
banners are unfurled and hung out, carpets 
are spread under foot against the King's 
approach, and curtains are stretched over 
the streets to temper the heat of the sun. 
The castle so resounds with horn and trumpet 
that the thunder of God could not have been 
heard there. Dancing girls play on flutes 
and flageolets, tambourines and tabors. Acro- 
bats leap and tumble. All welcome the King 
with such joy and honor as he deserves. 
And the Lady Laudine herself comes forth 
clad in a fresh robe of imperial ermine, on 
her head a golden fillet studded with rubies, 
so smiling and radiant that she looks more 
beautiful than any goddess. The throng 
Presses thickly about her, and all cry. 
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"Welcome, O King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords of this world." 

Before King Arthur had time to reply to 
this greeting, he saw the Lady Laudine 
come forward to hold his stirrup, but this 
he would not wait for, dismounting at once, 
since he is the pattern of all courtesy. And 
she saluted him again, crying, 

"Welcome one hundred thousand times. 
My Lord, and Sire, and blessed be your 
nephew. Sir Gawain.'' 

"All hail to you, most fair lady," returned 
the King, "and may joy and good fortune be 
always with you." 

And they embraced graciously, as a lord 
and lady should do. 

Nobly were King Arthur and his retinue 
entertained. Indeed I have never heard tell 
of any company that was so highly served 
and honored. 



CHAPTER IV 

How Sir Yvain comes to be called The 

Knight of the Lion 

Right merrily did the royal guests fare 
during their sojourn with Sir Yvain and the 
Lady Laudine. There was pleasure for those 
who wished it in river and wood. And for 
those who cared to view the great lands that 
had fallen to My Lord Yvain with the Lady 
Laudine, there was plenty of riding to do 
back and forth among the castles lying two, 
three, and four leagues apart through the 
country. 

At last the time came for their departure. 
Now all during their stay, the King's knights 
had been at much pains to persuade Sir Yvain 
' to return with them to their own land. 

"How,'' said Sir Gawain, "will you be 
one of those who loses his prowess as soon as 

52 
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he is married ? On the contrary, he who 
has a fair lady for his wife should be the 
better man because of it. Surely, your lady 
will cease to love you if you who are lord of 
her realm grow into a mere do-nothing. So 
come, let us go to the tourney, you and I, that 
you may not lose your good name." 

With such words as these and others did 
Sir Gawain at last move his companion in 
arms to consent to go if the Lady Laudine 
would permit it. And his lady, because she 
did not want him to appear a coward and a 
recreant, graciously granted him that he 
should return to King Arthur's court. 

"But," said she to him, "it must be for 
only a year's time. If you do not then come 
back to me my love will turn to hate. Re- 
member, if you love and care for me above 
all else, that you must be back one year from 
to-day; that is, one week after Saint John's 
Day, for this is the eighth day after that 
feast. Remember, that I shall no longer love 
you if you are not back with me on that day." 
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At this my Lord Yvain heaved a sigh so 
deep as almost to keep him from speaking. 
Nevertheless, he managed to say, "Lady, 
this time is indeed long. If only I were a 
dove, that I might return to you as often as 
I wished ! But I pray God that it may please 
Him not to keep me away the whole year's 
length. Yet, who knows the future ? Per- 
haps the unforeseen may detain me — illness 
or prison bars. For such mishaps you have 
not allowed.'' 

"My Lord," answered she, "I will. For 
I promise you that if God deliver you from 
T*^ death, no other obstacle shall keep you from 
me, so long as you remember me. Take this 
ring of mine. While you wear and treasure 
it you will be safe from imprisonment and 
loss of blood. You will become as hard as 
iron, for it will be to you as a shield and a 
hauberk. Never before have I trusted it 
to any knight, but to you I give it because I 
love you." 

Now the King prepares him to set forth 
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without delay. All is bustle^ and hurry. 
The palfreys are led out, bridled and ac- 
coutered, and all the company mount. The 
Lady Laudine and her damsels and her sene- 
schal escort the cavalcade as far as the gates. 
Sir Yvain bids his lady farewell amid grief 
and tears. And the King, seeing her tears, 
prays her to return with her damsels and to 
go no farther. Thus Sir Yvain and the Lady 
Laudine were parted and the heart of each 
was sad. 

Week after week went by and Sir Yvain 
and Sir Gawain were seen at tourneys in 
divers places, indeed, wherever jousts were 
held. Always Sir Yvain did so well that his 
comrade sought to delay him. Thus the 
whole year passed, and it was now mid-August 
of the year following, and King Arthur was 
holding court at Chester. They were that 
evening returned from a joust in which Sir 
Yvain had carried off all the prizes. And they 
were gathered in their tents and pavilions 
outside the walls of the town. While they 
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were seated about the King in a gay mood, 
suddenly Sir Yvain remembered his lady's 
words, and knew that the time for his return 
was more than passed. The thought of it 
hurt him so much that he could scarcely keep 
back the tears, but shame prevented him. 
While he was in this sore trouble, a damsel 
came riding toward them at a good pace on 
a piebald palfrey. She dismounted, and as 
soon as she saw the King, she let fall her 
mantle, and entering the pavilion she stood 
before him. She brought greetings, she said, 
from her lady to the King and Sir Gawain 
and to all the others except to Sir Yvain, 
the disloyal, the empty talker, the liar who 
had abandoned and deceived her. 

"And now," said she, "you have nearly 
slain your lady, for she thought that you 
loved her. Easily, indeed, must you forget 
if you could not remember to return to her 
at the end of the year. She gave you your 
freedom until Saint John's Day, and ill have 
you requited her favor. So that now. Sir 
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Yvain, My Lady cares not a whit for you 
any more. She has commanded me to tell 
you that she will never see you again ; and 
that you may no longer keep her ring, but 
must give it up to me.'' 

My Lord Yvain could say no word in 
answer, for he was almost bereft of his senses. 
And the damsel, leaping to her feet, tore 
the ring from his finger. Commending to 
God the King and all the company but him, 
she went her way leaving him in great sorrow. 

And ever his sorrow increased. He wanted 
to flee into some savage place where neither 
man nor woman dwelt, and where no one 
could ever find him any more than if he had 
fallen into a deep pit. He hated nothing so 
much as himself, and he knew not which 
way to turn for comfort. Then he went out 
from the court and none stayed him, for they 
knew that he would take no joy in their 
talk. As he wandered away from the tents 
and pavilions such a storm arose within him 
that he went out of his mind. He began to 
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tear himself And to rend his clothes, fleeing 
among the fields and pasture lands. His 
men at arms went out to search for him, 
marveling where he might be. They, hunted 
him in all places — among the lodgings of 
knights, among the meadows and hedgerows, 
but all in vain. 

Meanwhile Sir Yvain, as he ran by the side 
of a garden met a lad carrying a bow and 
five barbed arrows, very sharp. He had 
enough sense left to take these from the lad, 
although he did not afterwards remember 
that he had done it. With these he shot 
and killed wild deer in the forest, eating the 
venison raw. Thus he lived for a long time, 
wandering about in the savage wood like a 
madman. 

One day he came to the little hut of a hermit. 
And the hermit, who was weeding his bit of 
ground, feared Sir Yvain, for he saw that the 
knight was mad. But in charity he fetched 
from his house a loaf of barley bread and some 
fresh water, thrusting them without, through 
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a little window. And Sir Yvain was so hungry 
that he ate the bread gladly although it was 
hard and bitter. When he had eaten, he went 
back into the forest to hunt deer. But be- 
cause the hermit had been good to him he 
returned each day with some wild beast he 
had slain. These the good man set himself to 
flay, and the venison he cooked. Then meat, 
bread, and water in a pitcher he would put 
outside the window for the madman to eat. 
This bread of barley or oats or other grain he 
bought with the skins which he sold. In 
this way was Sir Yvain fed for a long time. 

One day the Lady of Noroison with two of 
her damsels came riding through the forest 
and beheld Sir Yvain where he lay in a deep 
sleep. One of the damsels dismounted and 
running to him looked closely at him to see if 
she might tell who it was. At last she espied 
a scar on his cheek and knew him to be Sir 
Yvain, for she had seen the scar often. But 
much she wondered to see him so sick and 
so wretchedly clothed, and she wept at the 
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sight. Quickly she returned to her lady and 
told her all she had seen. 

^^Now let us make haste," said the Lady of 
Noroison, "for certainly, if Sir Yvain does not 
escape us before we get back to him I can, with 
God's help, drive every bit of madness from 
his head. I have an ointment given me by 
Morgan the Wise who told me there is no 
kind of madness in the head that it will not 
cure." 

Then with her maidens she rode rapidly to 
her castle, not more than half a league distant. 
And while Sir Yvain lay sleeping, she went in 
search of the ointment. Going to her casket, 
she took out a little box. This she gave to 
the damsel who had found Sir Yvain, telling 
her to rub only his temples with it and to 
take good care of what was left. With it she 
gave her a cloak of fur and a coat of silk. To 
these the damsel added hose and shirt from her 
own store. Then mounting her palfrey she 
rode until she found the knight again. Dis- 
mounting, she tied her horse a little way off 
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and went toward the sleeping man. In this 
she was very brave, because it is not easy 
to approach and touch a madman. Never- 
theless, she took the ointment from the box, 
and rubbed it carefully over Sir Yvain's 
temples and head so that there in the hot sun- 
shine all the madness and sorrow passed out 
of his mind and he was healed. Then the 
maiden went back to her horse and stood be- 
hind a great oak to see what Sir Yvain would 
do when he awoke. Soon after this he opened 
his eyes. At once his memory returned, and 
he was greatly abashed at seeing himself in 
such ill plight. Looking about him he saw 
the new clothes and he wondered how they 
came there. He dressed himself in them, 
and then looked all around, but not a soul did 
he see. He tried to rise, but he was so weak 
that he could scarcely stand. Now the 
damsel, who had remained hidden all this 
time, began to come toward him, behaving 
as though she had not seen him before. He 
called to her, saying, 
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"Damsel, damsel." And the maid turned 
her palfrey toward him. 

"Sir Knight," said she, "what is it you wish 
of me, that you call me in such distress ?" 

"Good damsel," he replied, "I find myself 
in this wood, by some misadventure, I do 
not know what. In God's name, I pray you 
to lend or give me that palfrey you are 
leading." 

"Gladly, Sire, but come with me where I 
am going." 

"In what direction .'*" 

"Just out of this wood to a castle near by," 
she replied. " I think you are not yet strong ; 
you have need of at least a fortnight's rest. 
Mount with me upon this horse and we shall 
soon find a lodging." 

Then they mounted and rode until they 
reached a bridge under which the water foamed 
and roared. They crossed in safety, however, 
and soon arrived at the castle. The Lady of 
Noroison received Sir Yvain gladly. She 
and her maidens did whatever they could to 
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help him, bathing and caring for him until 
he was again able to bear arms. 

Now the Lady of Noroison was at war with 
Count Alier, and on a Thursday he advanced 
toward the castle with a great host. My 
Lord Yvain at the head of the lady's men 
at arms went out against Count Alier and 
wrought such havoc in his army that scarcely 
could the living be distinguished from the dead. 
The Count himself Sir Yvain pursued until 
at last he forced him to surrender to the Lady 
of Noroison as her prisoner. When news of it 
reached the castle, the lady with all her peo- 
ple came forth to meet the hero. Sir Yvain, 
leading his prisoner by the hand, gave him 
over to her. But when the terms of peace had 
been made, the knight took his leave al- 
though the lady was loath to part with him. 

He had not gone far from the castle of 
Noroison when he found himself riding through 
a deep forest. All at once he heard coming 
from the thicket a sharp and dolorous cry. 
Riding in that direction, he soon saw a lion 



He saw a lion in the coils of a serpent. 
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standing on a knoll. About the lion's tail a 
serpent was coiled, burning his flanks cruelly 
with the flames of fire belching from its 
throat. Sir Yvain did not take long to de- 
cide which of the two he would help. Pity 
urged him to succor the lion, who is a noble and 
handsome beast. He drew his sword and 
advanced, holding his shield before his face 
that he might not be burned by the flames 
that were pouring constantly from the ser- 
pent's throat, which was as deep as a caldron. 
With a single swing of his sword he struck 
the wicked serpent down to earth, cutting it 
into two pieces. He kept striking and striking 
at it until he had hewn it all to little bits. 
In doing this, alas, he had to cut off a small 
piece of the lion's tail because the serpent's 
head had been fastened to it. But he did 
' not cut off any more than was necessary. 
When he had freed the lion, he expected the 
beast to spring upon him, but the lion did 
not think of doing such a thing. Would 
you believe it ? He behaved as courteously 
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as a well-bred knight, for he began to act as 
though he wanted to belong to his rescuer. 
He bowed his head, got down on his knees, 
and even shed tears. Then Sir Yvain knew 
of a truth that the lion was thanking him 
for this deed> and the adventure pleased him 
greatly. 

When he had cleaned his sword from the 
serpent's poisonous blood, he put it into the 
sheath and continued on his way, with the 
lion walking by his side. The beast acted 
as though he would never leave Sir Yvain, 
as though he wanted to serve and protect his 
master always. Often he trotted a little ahead 
until he scented some wild creature in the 
wind, as hunger and nature prompted him to 
do. Then he would halt, showing his master 
that he had the scent of the prey. He 
would look at Sir Yvain and stop, awaiting 
his pleasure, as though he wanted to do noth- 
ing against his master's wish. And well did 
Sir Yvain understand this. If he himself 
held back, the lion would give up the chase ; 
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but if he followed, the beast would seize his 
game. In this manner they traveled for the 
greater part of the day. Toward evening the 
lion lifted his nose to the wind, for he scented 
something close at hand. Nor was he mis- 
taken, for he had not gone a bowshot from 
Sir Yvain when he espied a deer feeding down 
in a little valley. With one leap he was upon 
the prey and had killed it. Then tossing it 
upon his back he carried it to his master, who 
began to see that he had in the lion a true 
friend. 

It was almost night now. My Lord Yvain 
was anxious to find shelter somewhere, and 
to flay the deer and to cut off some of the 
venison, for he was hungry. He then and 
there began to skin the animal, splitting the 
pelt above the ribs and cutting out a steak. 
Then he struck a fire with some dark flint 
stone, and with it kindled some dry twigs; 
after which he put the meat on a spit and 
cooked it over the fire until it was well done. 
But after all, he did not enjoy eating it, be- 
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cause he had no bread, salt, nor wine ; neither 
knife nor napkin. When he had finished he 
threw the rest to the lion, who had not moved 
all the while, but lay watching him until the 
knight had eaten his fill. Not until then did 
the beast take any meat, but now he ate all 
that remained even to the bones. When 
Sir Yvain had finished his meal he lay down 
to sleep upon his shield, for he could find no 
other shelter and the lion had so much sense 
that he kept watch over his master, taking 
care to guard even the horse grazing near by. 
Henceforth, My Lord Yvain and the lion 
were always together, and when in his wander- 
ings it chanced that he met any who inquired 
his name he would tell them that he was 
called The Knight of the Lion. 



CHAPTER V 

How Sir Yvain Discovers the Damsel 
LuNETE IN III Plight and how he Does 
Battle with the Giant, Harpin of the 
Mountain 

One day in their travels Sir Yvain and his 
lion happened to come to the perilous fountain. 
At this sight he nearly went mad a second 
time, because the great pine, the emerald 
stone, and the chapel put him in mind of his 
adventure there. Bitterly did he now re- 
pent him of his folly; a thousand times he 
called himself a rogue and a wretch, and he 
almost swooned with grief because his lady 
hated him and would never see him again. 

While he was moaning and sorrowing, a 

poor maid who was imprisoned in the chapel 

and who was watching him through a crevice 

in the wall, called out to him, saying, 
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"Who is it that is making such dole ?" 

"And who are you ?" asked he in return. 

"Alas/* said she, "I am a prisoner and the 
most wretched being alive.'' 

"Peace, your grief is joy and your distress 
a blessing compared to what I suffer." 

"By my faith, this does not prove that 
you are in a worse plight than I. It is my 
opinion that you can go wherever you wish, 
while I am confined in this chapel. It so 
happens that to-morrow I shall be taken from 
here and delivered over to mortal judgment ! '' 

"Alack ! For what offense ?" 

"May God have mercy on me if I have 
deserved it," cried the damsel, "but I will tell 
you the truth as to why I am in prison. I 
have been accused of treason, and if I can 
find no one to defend me I shall be burned or 
hanged to-morrow. There are in the world 
only two knights who would dare to fight for 
me against my three accusers." 

"What, are there three ?" asked Sir Yvain. 
"And who are the two who think so well of 
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you that either one will do battle against 
three knights in order to save you ?'* 

"The one is My Lord Gawain, and the 
other is Sir Yvain, the knight whose fault it is 
that to-morrow I shall be delivered over to 
death." 

" Whose fault ? What did you say ? " 

" Sire, God help me, I say it was the fault 
of the son of King Urien." 

"Now I understand you," cried Sir Yvain, 
"but you shall not die unless he dies too. For 
know that I myself am that Yvain who has 
put you in such distress and peril. And you 
are the damsel Lunete who saved my life 
and protected me when I was caught between 
the falling gates. I had surely been killed 
had it not been for you. Now, dear maid, 
tell me who are they who have accused you 
of treason and have imprisoned you here in 
this dreary place." 

"Sire, I will hide nothing from you. You 
must know that it was by my advice that My 
Lady Laudine took you for her husband. And 
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so when it happened that you did not come 
back at the time she appointed, she turned her 
wrath against me. And her seneschal, who 
is a wicked and disloyal servant, and who had 
always been jealous of me because My Lady 
seemed to confide her affairs more to me than 
to him, broke out angrily against me and 
before all the court accused me of betraying 
My Lady. And I, who had no counsel or aid 
but myself, answered boldly without the ad- 
vice of any one, that I could find a knight who 
would defend me against his three. And he 
took me at my word when I promised to 
have my champion here in forty days' time. 

"Since then, I have been at many courts 
without avail. Even at King Arthur's court 
I could find no one who could aid or advise me. 
Of you they knew nothing, and Sir Gawain, 
I heard, had gone to rescue the Queen from 
a strange knight who had carried her away. 
The King was almost out of his head with 
grief over it. Now I have told you all the 
truth about my adventure. You see that to- 
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morrow I must die a shameful death, and all 
because of you.'' 

"May God forbid," he answered, "that you 
should suffer such evil through my wrong. It 
shall not happen while I live. To-morrow 
you may expect me to appear, and do battle 
for your deliverance. But I charge you to 
tell no person who I am, however the battle 
may turn out." 

This Lunete gladly promised to do, and then 
My Lord Yvain rode away to find a shelter 
for the night. 

Toward evening Sir Yvain and his lion came 
to a castle belonging to a baron. It was in- 
closed by a wall very strong, thick, and high. 
Indeed, the whole castle was so strong that 
it could not have feared assault by catapult 
or by any other means. But outside the wall 
the whole place was barren; neither hut nor 
house was to be seen. The reason for this 
you will know later. My Lord Yvain made 
directly toward the outworks. Seven var- 
lets sprang forward, lowered the drawbridge. 
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and came to meet him. But when they saw 
the lion they were afraid, and one of them 
said to him, 

"Sir Knight, if it won't offend you, please 
leave your lion outside the gate because he 
might kill us." 

"Don't talk of such a thing," said Sir 
Yvain. "I myself will not come in unless 
I may bring him with me, for I love this lion 
as myself. However, you need not fear him ; 
I will watch him so closely that you may feel 
quite safe as long as he is around." 

They were satisfied with these words and 
conducted him into the court where knights, 
ladies, and lovely damsels came forward to 
greet him. 

They had him dismount and unarm, saying : 
"Welcome among us. Sir Knight. God grant 
that you may stay with us until you can go 
away with honor." From the highest to 
the meanest, all showed the greatest delight 
over him, as they led him into the castle. 

But there their joy was suddenly turned to 
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woe. They began to weep and moan and cry 
out. For a long time they did not cease to 
weep, and yet to show as much honor to their 
guest as they could. 

Now the cause of their distress was that 
they awaited a terrible adventure that was to 
take place the next day; they were certain 
that it would occur before noon. Sir Yvain, 
marveling thus at their turning from joy to 
grief, asked the lord of the castle how this 
might be. 

"Since you have come to us as a friend," 
replied the baron, "we ought to hide our dole. 
Indeed, I do not want to tell you our trouble 
lest you take it too much to heart.'' 

"That will not do, my host, for I see that 
you are in deep distress, and I have already 
taken it to heart. I have a great desire to 
know what it is, that I may share in it." 

"Then," answered he, "I will tell you.^^ A 
certain giant who has worked great destruc- 
tion in my land wants me to give him my 
daughter, who is more beautiful than all the 
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other damsels in the world. This wicked 
giant is named Harpin oi the Mountain. Not 
a day passes that he does not seize whatever 
of my possessions he can lay hold upon. I 
am almost out of my head with grief, for my 
six sons, the finest knights in the world, did 
this monster capture. Two he slew before 
my very eyes, and the other four he will 
make way with to-morrow. Not a soul can 
I find who will do battle with him, free my 
sons, and save my daughter. These terrible 
things will happen to-morrow unless God 
helps me. You yourself must have seen, 
as you rode hither to-day, that he has left 
scarcely a straw around except these walls, 
which are quite new. The whole town he 
destroyed ; after he took out what he wanted 
he burned up all the rest. Now, you know 
the whole of our woe. Is it any wonder, 
Sir Knight, that we weep V^ 

My Lord Yvain listened closely to this 
story, and when his host had finished he said : 
"Sire, I am very much distressed over your 
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trouble, but much it marvels me that you did 
not send to the court of the good King Arthur. 
There is no giant that would not meet his 
match at King Arthur's court." 

Then the baron told him that he had sent 
for Sir Gawain, who was his wife's brother, 
but that Sir Gawain was away from the court, 
having gone on a perilous adventure, and 
there was no knowing when he would return. 

Sir Yvain did not cease to sigh because of 
the pity that he felt, and presently he said, 
"Good Sire, I will right gladly undertake this 
adventure if the giant and your sons come 
at an early hour to-morrow. By noon I 
must be elsewhere, because I have made a 
promise that I cannot break." 

For this his host thanked him a hundred 
thousand times, and all in the castle did like- 
wise. 

Just at this moment there came out from 
an antechamber a damsel graceful and very 
lovely to look at. But she was grave and 
silent and held her head low, for there was no 
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end to the grief she felt. Her mother walked 
by her side, for the baron had sent for them, 
and they both held 
their mantles before 
their faces to hide 
their tears. 

At this sight the 
baron requested 
them to drop their 
mantles and lift up 
their heads, saying : 
"You must not be 
sad over what I ask 
you to do. God 
has sent us a noble 
There came out a damsel. knight who promises 
that he will do bat- 
tle with the giant. You must go at once 
and kneel before him." 

"Let me never see that !" cried Sir Yvain in 
haste. "Wrong, indeed, would it be if I 
allowed the sister and niece of My Lord 
Gawain to kneel at my feet. God forbid that 
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I should ever be so proud as to want to see 
them do such a thing." 

Then he comforted them and bade them 
take heart. All the knights and ladies 
thanked him, for they had faith in his prowess. 
They thought he must be a knight of very 
high valor who had a lion for a companion, 
for all this while the lion lay by him as gentle 
as a lamb. Because of their trust in him 
they turned their grief into joy. 

When bedtime came, both the damsel and 
her mother escorted Sir Yvain to his rest in 
an elegant chamber, because they thought 
very highly of him. They would have thought 
still more highly had they known all his deeds 
of |5rowess and courtesy. Then he and the 
lion lay down together and fell asleep. 

At dawn of the next day My Lord Yvain 
arose, heard mass, and prepared to meet the 
giant. He waited until the hour of prime, 
but still the monster did not come. Then he 
summoned his host and said, 

"Sire, I may tarry no longer. I have an 
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affair to undertake that will not allow me to 
delay even for the nephews and niece of Sir 
Gawain, much as I love him/' 

At this the damsel's blood almost froze 
in her veins with fear. And her father and 
mother were beside themselves with terror. 
They were about to throw themselves at his 
feet, but he assured them that no treasure they 
could offer him, wealth or lands, could make 
him gainsay his vow. The damsel was so 
terrified that she began to weep, and like one 
distracted she prayed hini in the name of 
God, the Virgin, and all the holy angels that 
he would wait just a little longer, for the sake 
of her uncle. Sir Gawain, whom he so well 
loved. Sir Yvain heaved a great sigh for the 
damsel's plight, yet not for all the realm of 
Britain would he have failed to keep his 
promise to the maiden Lunete. 

While he was in this troubled state, be- 
hold the giant comes, driving the baron's 
sons before him. Hanging from his neck 
he had a great square-cornered club, pointed 



He had a square-cornered club. 
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at one end, with which he goads them on. 
They are clothed only in soiled shirts; their 
feet and hands are tightly bound with cords ; 
and they are seated each upon a lame hackney, 
weak, thin, and very wretched. As the beasts 
hobble along, a dwarf, puffed up like a 
toad, who had tied the horses' tails together, 
beats all four of them with a scourge made of 
four knots as though he would never leave off. 
He behaved as though he thought he were 
doing a fine thing. 

In this wretched guise they come before the 
castle gate. They halt in a level place, and 
the giant roars out to the baron to give up his 
daughter at once or see his four sons killed 
before his eyes. At this, the baron's distress 
was so great that he would rather have been 
dead than alive. 

My Lord Yvain, the brave, the courteous, 
said to him, "Sire, this is a wicked and in- 
solent fellow who stands out there, threaten- 
ing you in his pride. Give me my arms and 
my horse, lower the bridge, and let me pass 
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out. One of us must fall. Whether it be 
he or I, I know not. If I could only bring 
shame upon this vile tormentor so that he 
would free your sons and make amends for 
his villainy, I would commend you to God 
and go my way." 

Then they bring him his armor and equip 
him without delay. The bridge is lowered 
and he rides forth, with the lion close at his 
heels. All the people pray for him, for they 
fear that the monster who has already slain 
so many worthy knights will do the same to 
him. When the giant sees him, he springs 
upon him, threatening and shouting, 

"By my eyes, he who sent thee here had 
not much love for thee." 

But Sir Yvain, who fears nothing, answers 
boldly : "Thou knowest not of what thou 
talkest. Now do thy worst and let me hear 
no niore of thy vain words." 

With that the knight rides at him, striking 
him full in the breast where he was protected 
with a bearskin. The giant returns the blow 
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with his club. But Sir Yvain's stroke is so 
telling that it pierces the bearskin and enters 
the body of his foe. Yet the giant does not 
weaken. Such blows does he rain upon the 
knight that Sir Yvain is sometimes forced 
to bow beneath them. Now the knight takes 
his sword, with which he can give terrible 
strokes. He has not used it before because 
he had thought the giant to be without arms, 
and he had trusted so much in his own strength 
that he had scorned to use a weapon. But he 
draws it now, and carves from his foe's cheek 
a slice of flesh fit to roast. The giant gives 
him in return such a blow that it makes him 
crouch down upon his horse's neck. At this 
sight the lion bristles up and leaps to his 
master's aid, in great anger. He fastens his 
claws into the bearskin and rends it like the 
bark of a tree, tearing away a great piece of 
the monster's thigh together with the sinews 
and muscles. The giant wrenches himself 
loose, bellowing and roaring like a bull. With 
both hands he lifts his club as if to strike, 
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but his strength fails him and he totters. 
Then Sir Yvain aims and gives him two 
fierce blows ; with one he severs his shoulder 
from his body, and with the other he thrusts 
the whole blade through his breast, so that 
it pierces his liver. At once the giant falls, 
and his fall is like the crash of a great oak 
tree descending. Death takes him. 

Then all the court, men and women both, 
the baron and his wife and daughter, run out 
to look at the giant where he lies dead upon 
his back. The four brothers who had suffered 
so much are again happy. They know that 
they can no longer keep Sir Yvain with them 
now, but they pray him to come back and 
sojourn with them as soon as ever he has 
attended to the affair that is taking him away. 

He told them that he could not promise 
them this, because he did not know whether 
things would turn out for him good or ill. 
But he prayed the baron to send his daughter 
and his four sons, with the dwarf, to My 
Lord Gawain as soon as they knew where 
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he was, that they might tell him how they had 
been delivered. 

To this they all said : "Indeed, such kind- 
ness as you have shown us should not be hid- 
den. We will gladly do your bidding. But 
tell us what we must say when ^ come 
before Sir Gawain. To whom shall we give 
the honor and glory of this adventure, for. 
My Lord, we do not know your name." 

To this. Sir Yvain made answer, "You 
may tell him that you were sent by The Knight 
of the Lion." 

Then he mounted his horse and rode away 
without further parley. 
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CHAPTER VI 

How S15. YvAiN Fulfills his Vow made to 

THE Damsel Lunete 

My Lord Yvain rode as fast as his horse 
could carry him, by the best road and the 
shortest, but even before he got to the chapel 
and to the fountain the damsel had been led 
out, clad in a wretched shift, the stake set 
up where she was to be bound, and the fire 
lighted. When Sir Yvain saw all this, he 
grew hot with anger. But he knew that God 
and justice would protect him; in these 
two aids he placed his trust, nor did he forget 
his faithful lion. 

Plunging into the press about the fire, he 
cried, "Hold! Hold! you recreants. Are 
you going to burn an innocent damsel ?" 

As he rode into the throng they scattered, 
making room for him to pass. He saw Lunete 
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kneeling, in wretched plight; she had made 
her confession to God, and prayed his mercy 
for her sins. 

Approaching her. My Lord Yvain lifted 
her to her feet, saying, "Damsel, where are 
your accusers ? If they are ready, let the 
combat begin at once." 

And she, who had not seen him until now, 
for her eyes had been cast down, looked up 
and said : "Sire, you came to my aid through 
the help of God. My accusers are here 
before me. A little while and it would have 
been too late; I should have been burned 
to ashes. May God make you as strong as I 
am innocent." 

"Ha ! woman," cried the seneschal who had 
overheard these words, "thou art ever readier 
to tell lies than truth. This is a foolish knight 
who has come here to die for .thee. For die 
he will, since he is one while we are three. 
I counsel him to turn back before he plays 
the coward." 

Sir Yvain answered in a rage, "Let him 
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who is afraid do the turning back. I am not 
so fearful of your three shields that I will go 
off vanquished without striking a blow. Not 
while I am alive will I flee before your threats. 
But I advise you, nevertheless, to acquit 
the maid of the charges you have so wickedly 
made against her. For she has told me at 
the peril of her soul that never did she think, 
say, or act treason against her lady. Well 
do I believe her, and I will, therefore, defend 
her if I can. I have as m'y companions in 
arms God and justice; I could not have 
better ones. And I promise you they will 
avail me better than yours." 

To this the seneschal was foolish enough to 
reply, "You may do your worst upon us, but 
you must not let your lion harm us." 

"I did not bring my lion here as a cham- 
pion," cried Sir Yvain, hotly, "nor do I 
expect him to help me. But if he should 
attack you, look out, for I will not promise 
to keep him back." 

"That is all very well," answered the sen- 
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eschal, "but if you do not hold him back, you 
may leave us and we will cast the maid into 
the flames as she deserves." 

Then Sir Yvain told the lion to go outside 
the lists and to lie down quietly. The good 
beast did as he was bidden. 

The two foes now separate. The seneschal 
joins his brothers and the three spur toward 
Sir Yvain in a rush. He, however, meets 
them at a footpace, for he does not want to 
be disabled in the first encounter. Of his 
shield he makes a target for them, letting 
their lances splinter against it while his own 
remains whole. But in the second clash 
he splinters his shaft against the body of 
the seneschal an^ carries him to the ground. 
Indeed, the blow had been so powerful that 
for a long time the man lies stunned and 
helpless. Now the other two rush upon 
Sir Yvain, laying about them with dreadful 
strokes, but his are mightier still, one being 
worth always two of theirs. So well does he 
defend himself that they cannot get the better 
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of him. But now the seneschal has recovered 
and the three again attack, this time with 
such force as almost to overpower him. 

At this, the lion, who is looking on, can no 
longer keep from springing to his master's aid. 
It is high time, he thinks. All the ladies 
present call upon God not to suffer that 
knight to be conquered who for the damsel 
has so willingly undertaken this battle. Thus 
the ladies assist Sir Yvain with their prayers ; 
they have no other weapons. And the beast 
leaps forward. At the first onset such a blow 
does he let fall upon the seneschal, who had 
dismounted, that the iron links of his hauberk 
fly like chaff in the wind. With such force 
does he drag the man down that he pulls out 
the sinews from his shoulder and all down his 
side. Writhing and turning in blood, the 
seneschal cannot escape death. His brothers 
try to avenge the deed, but the lion is too 
quick for them. Sir Yvain can in no way, 
either by threatening him or beating him, 
keep him back. The good beast doubtless 
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knows that his master does not at all despise 
his aid, but rather loves him the more for it. 
Grievous wounds does he give the two brothers, 
and they in return slash and injure him. 
When Sir Yvain sees his lion wounded, he 
grows hot with anger. He makes such an 
effort to avenge his comrade and presses 
upon the foes with such fury that at last he 
forces them down and compels them to yield 
to his mercy. The lion is wounded in many 
places, and My Lord Yvain himself is by 
no means whole; yet of his own wounds he 
does not complain nearly so much as of the 
lion's. 

So bravely had Sir Yvain delivered the 
damsel Lunete that her lady at once granted 
her pardon, believing in her innocence. And 
the two brothers who had helped build the 
fire for the maid and who had fought so 
fiercely against her were burned in that fire 
themselves. It was only just that those who 
had falsely accused her should suffer the 
death they had made ready for her. Glad 
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indeed was the maid to be free and to be ac- 
corded with her lady again ; and all were glad 
with her, showing such joy as never people 
showed before. They all offered their service 
to Sir Yvain as their lord; and so he was, 
though they did not know it. Not even 
did the Lady Laudine recognize him, for his 
face was hidden all the while by his helmet. 
She begged him to stay with her, until both 
he and his lion should be healed, but he 
said : 

Lady, I cannot tarry with you to-day 
nor at any time, until my lady pardons me 
and removes from me her anger and re- 
sentment. Until then my trouble will have 
no end." 

"Indeed," she answered, "I am sorry for 
this. I do not see how a lady of true courtesy 
could keep in her heart displeasure against 
such a knight as you. She should never 
refuse her door to a knight of such worth 
unless he had given her deep offense." 

"Lady," said he, "however much her bid- 
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ding grieves me, still it pleases me to do her 
will. But say no more of this." 

"Well, be it so, but at least let us know your 
name and then you will be free to go." 

"Quite free. Lady? And yet I would not 
go, for I owe you more than I can ever pay. 
But however that may be, I will tell you my 



He rode away in great heaviness of spirit. 

name. You will never hear of The Knight 
of the Lion unless you hear of me, for it is 
by this name that I am known." 

And the Lady marveled, for she had never 
before heard of such a name. Once again 
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she prayed him to stay with her, but again 
he assured her that he could not unless he had 
his lady's good will. 

"Then go, Sir Knight," said she, "and may 
it please God to turn your dole to joy." 

"I would that God may hear your prayer, 
Lady," he answered. And with that he rode 
away in great heaviness of spirit. 



CHAPTER VII 

How Sir Yvain is Sought in Aid by 
THE Daughter of Lord Black Thorn, 
BUT IS Detained at the Castle of 
Perilous Adventure 

When Sir Yvain departed from the scene 
of the trial the damsel Lunete, who felt both 
grateful to him and sorry for him, bore him 
company a little way. As they rode, he 
besought her still to keep his name secret, 
yet not to forget him ; and to try to make 
peace for him with her lady whenever chance 
should offer. She told him that he might 
set his heart at rest in this matter, for she 
would never lose sight of his cause. For this 
he thanked her a hundred times and they 
parted. 

My Lord Yvain was now in great distress 
because of his lion. The poor beast was 
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scarcely able to walk; indeed, he should 

have been carried. The knight looked about 

until he found some moss and ferns with 

which he made a 

bed upon his shield. 

Then lifting the lion 

as gently as he 

could, he laid him 

upon it. And so 

with his burden 

held before him on 

the saddle he rode 

slowly on until he 

came to a strongly 

built house and a 

fair one. He had 

He came to a strongly built tp knock only once 

house. , , 

at the gate when 

the porter opened it, saying : 

"Welcome, Sir Knight, My Lord offers you 
lodging. Pray, dismount, if it please you." 

"Indeed," said Sir Yvain, "I will accept 
your offer, for I am in great need of a shelter." 
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When they entered the gate, all the house- 
hold trooped forth to meet him. They 
greeted him and helped him from his horse. 
Some of the varlets lifted the shield with the 
lion gently on to a stone in the courtyard, 
others took the horse to the stable, and the 
rest helped the guest unarm. While these 
things were being done, the lord of the castle 
appeared, followed by his wife, his sons, and 
his daughters. They received him with 
delight and placed him in a quiet chamber, 
for they saw that he was ill. And they 
allowed his lion to be with him. Two of 
his host's daughters who were skilled in sur- 
gery attended him. I do not know how 
many days he sojourned there, but I am sure 
he stayed until both he and his lion were 
entirely well and strong. 

While Sir Yvain was being so well cared 
for at this hospitable house, it happened that 
a certain baron called Lord Black Thorn 
fell into a struggle with Death ; and so hard 
pressed was he that he was forced to yield. 
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When he was no more, the elder of his two 
daughters claimed all his land, saying that 
she would hold it all the days of her life and 
that her sister should have none of it. Then 
the younger sister said that she would go to 
the court of King Arthur to get aid in her 
defense. When the elder — I cannot tell you 
the names of either of the sisters, for I never 
heard them — when the elder saw that she 
would not be allowed to keep the land with- 
out contention, she was much disturbed. 
sShe decided that if she could, she would get 
to the court before her sister. And so she 
prepared herself and rode off without delay, 
never stopping until she got there. Then 
she laid her case before Sir Gawain, who had 
just three days before returned from his 
quest of the Queen and had brought her 
back. My Lord Gawain, not knowing that 
she was unfairly presenting her case, granted 
her what she wished, but on condition that 
she would tell no one who her champion was. 
Soon after this the younger sister appeared 
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at the court, dad in a short mantle of scarlet 
trimmed in new ermine. On this very day, 
too, word had arrived of how The Knight 
of the Lion had slain a cruel and wicked giant 
named Harpin of the Mountain. This word 
had been brought by the nephews of Sir 
Gawain who had saluted him in the name of 
the strange knight, and who, with their sister, 
told him all the great service and honor that 
this knight had done them, saying, "He told 
us that he knew you very well, but that you 
did not know him.'' 

Then the younger sister, who had listened 
to these words and who was very much fright- 
ened and troubled because she did not seem 
able to find any one to defend her right, 
besought Sir Gawain to help her. But he 
said, 

"Damsel, you pray me in vain, for I have 
undertaken another affair from which I can- 
not be released." 

Then the maid turned from him, and 
hurrying before the King, asked that she 
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might have forty days in which to visit all 
the courts in the land and try to find a cham- 
pion. Right gladly did the King grant her 
this request, and at once she set out. For 
the thought had come to her that she would 
never give up searching in all lands until 
she had found The Knight of the Lion, who 
employed himself in advising and helping 
those who are in trouble. 

Thus she began her quest. Through many 
lands she traveled, but never a word could 
she hear of The Knight of the Lion, and so 
she grew distressed and fell ill. But it for- 
tunately happened that at this time she had 
come to the house of a friend who loved her 
very much, so much that when the weary 
maid had told her story, her friend agreed 
to undertake the quest for her, making her 
remain behind to recover from her illness. 

The other damsel, whose name was Belle- 
fleur, set forth at once. She wandered all 
alone the day's length until dark night fell. 
Fearful was she of the darkness, but her 
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terror was increased when it began to rain 
with great fury. The road was so bad that 
often her horse went up to the girth in the 
quagmire. The storm was so fierce and the 
night so black that she could not see the horse 
on which she sat. She began to call upon 
God, the Virgin, and all the saints to help 
her to get out of the forest and find shelter. 
At this moment she heard a horn wind in 
three loud blasts. She jumped for joy because 
it seemed to mean that she was near a hostel, 
and she went in the direction of the sound 
until she came out on a highroad. Soon 
she came to a cross on the right side of the 
road ; she was sure now that this would lead 
her to the horn and to him who had sounded 
it. Then she spurred forward until she 
saw the white walls and the barbican of a 
little fortress. 

She approached the castle, led by the 
sound, for the horn had been wound by a 
watchman on the wall. As soon as he saw 
her, he came down and taking a key, opened 
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the gate, saying : "Welcome, damsel, who- 
ever you may be. To-night you will find a 
good lodging." 

Then he led her in and gave her something 
to eat. When she had eaten, the lord of 
the castle came to talk with her, asking who 
she was and what she was seeking. 

Straightway she answered him, "I seek a 
knight whom I do not know, nor have I ever 
seen. He has a lion with him. Can you 
give me any word of him?" 

"I can, indeed, tell you of him," replied 
her host, "for only the day before yesterday 
God sent him here to me when I was in great 
distress. Blessed be the road that brought 
him hither ; he vanquished for me my mortal 
foe. To-morrow you can see the body of 
the great giant, Harpin of the Mountain, 
whom he killed with very little effort." 

"Sire," cried the damsel Bellefleur, "tell 
me which way he went, and whether he is 
now sojourning in any place." 

"That I do not know," said he, "but 
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to-morrow I can at least put you on his 
track." 

"I pray," said she, "that God will let me 
have further word of him. If I could only 
find him, glad indeed should I be." 

Thus they talked together until bedtime. 
When the next day dawned, the damsel 
arose and went her way, for she was anxious 
to lose no time. By many roads she jour- 
neyed and of many folk she inquired, but 
always she was told that they* had heard of 
him, yet they did not know where he was. 
At last she arrived at the castle where The 
Knight of the Lion had lain to be healed of 
his wounds. Knights, ladies, and men at 
arms she saw before the gate. She saluted 
the lord of the castle and prayed him to tell 
her news of a knight whom she was seeking. 

"Who is he?" she was asked. 

"I have heard that he always travels with 
a lion." 

"By my faith, damsel, then he has just 
left us. You can overtake him this day if 
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you keep his tracks in sight, but lose no 
time." 

"Show me the way, and I will follow him/' 

When they had pointed out the way, she 
dashed off without another word. She 
pricked her palfrey to a hard gallop and yet 
the pace seemed slow to her. At last she 
caught sight, far ahead, of a knight with a 
lion in his company. In joy she cried, 
"Now, God, help me, I have at last found 
him whom I have sought so long!" Urging 
her palfrey to still greater speed, she at last 
came up with him and saluted him. 

"God save you, fair one," said he, "and 
deliver you from care and woe." 

"And you. Sire, in whom I have hope of 
deliverance." 

Then as they rode together, she told him 
all her story. "Now," said she, when she 
had finished, "will you dare to avenge my 
friend, or will you rest at your ease ?" 

"No man," he replied, "can win renown 
who lives in idle ease. Indeed, I will follow 
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you, fair damsel, wherever you lead. You 
need not despair of my aiding her for whose 
sake you have sought me. God granting 
me grace and good fortune, I will do all in 
my power to right her wrong." 

Thus talking, the two tode together until 
they came to the castle which is called Peril- 
ous Adventure. Glad were they to see a 
hostel, because night was coming on, but they 
little knew what kind of hostel this would 
prove to be. As they approached the castle, 
the people who saw them ran together by 
the roadside, crying, "You come here in an 
evil hour. This hostel must have been 
pointed out to you by those who wanted to. 
do you evil and shame." 

"Ha!" exclaimed Sir Yvain, "you foolish, 
ill-tempered rabble, what do you mean by 
this?" 

"What do we mean?" said they. "You 
will know soon enough when you get inside 
this fortress." 

They continued thus to hoot at him and 



Through a window be saw a garden. 
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menace him, but My Lord Yvain was undis- 
mayed. With his two companions, the dam- 
sel and the Hon, he went on until he reached 
the gate. 

There the porter called to him, " Sir Knight, 
make haste. You have turned into a lodg- 
ing from which you will not escape in a hurry. 
May ill luck attend you here.'^ 

With this ugly welcome, the porter ran 
off, and Sir Yvain without replying passed 
on and found himself in a great hall. 
Through a window he saw a garden fenced 
in with pointed stakes, stout and round. 
Seated within, he saw three hundred maids 
busy at divers kinds of needlework, wrought 
with threads of silk and gold. But they were 
wretchedly clad, in ragged and soiled gar- 
ments, their necks were thin, and their faces 
pale from hunger and sickness. They were 
so bent with weeping and woe that they could 
not for some time lift up their heads. When 
Sir Yvain had watched them for a little he 
turned toward the door, but the porter 
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sprang in front of him, crying : "Not so, Sir 
Knight ! You would like to get away, I 
see. But by my head, it is of no use to try. 
Before you leave here you will suffer the great- 
est shame in the world. You were a fool to 
enter, for there is no escaping now." 

"I have no thought of escape," said the 
knight. "I want to know something of 
those damsels whom I see in the garden, 
weaving tissues of silver and silk and gold." 

"You will never learn anything about 
them from me," answered the porter. "You 
will have to ask some one else." 

Sir Yvain said no more to the surly fellow, 
but sought until he found a door leading out 
into the garden where the damsels were 
working. He went forth, and as he greeted 
them he noticed that the tears were rolling 
down their cheeks. 

And so he said, "May God take away this 
sorrow of which I know not the cause, and 
give you joy in its stead, fair maids." 

"May God hear what you have spoken. 
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Sir Knight," replied one of the maids. 
"Indeed, we have no wish to hide from you 
who we are and where we came from. It 
happened a long while ago that the King of 
the Island of Maidens started on a journey 
through all courts and all countries. Among 
other places he came to this castle where 
two monsters dwell. And these two made 
ready to fight with our king. At this he was 
much troubled, for he was only eighteen years 
old, and they would have pierced him through 
with one stroke like a tender little lamb. 
And so, instead of fighting with them, he 
promised to send each year thirty damsels 
here. By this tribute he freed himself, but 
it has to be paid as long as the monsters live. 
Not until the day that they are conquered 
shall we be set free. But alas, this is idle 
talk, for I know that we shall never leave 
this prison. Every day must we weave cloth 
of silk, yet we ourselves are always clothed 
in rags. Always are we poor and hungry 
and thirsty, for little enough are we given 
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to eat. All day and a great part of the night 
are we forced to labor. If we try to rest we 
are beaten, and so we dare not go to sleep. 
Indeed, I cannot tell you a fifth of all our 
troubles. . Not the least of them is having 
to see knights and gentlemen who come here 
slain in combat with the monsters. Dearly 
do these hapless guests buy a night's lodging. 
Thus, alas, will it be with you to-morrow. 
You are compelled, whether you wish it or 
not, to do battle with these creatures and 
lose your life." 

"God protect me," said Sir Yvain, "and 
give you back your happiness. Now I must 
go to seek these giants and discover what 
kind of greeting they will give me." 

"Go, Sire," answered the maid, "and may 
He who gives and dispenses all good have 
you in His keeping." 



CHAPTER VIII 

How Sir Yvain Fares at the Castle 
OF Perilous Adventure 

After Sir Yvain had left the sorrowing 
damsels he roamed about until he came to 
another great hall, where he found no one 
good or bad to speak to him. Followed by 
his lion and the damsel Bellefleur, he passed 
through the hall and out to a little lawn. 
Here he saw the lord of the castle lying upon 
his elbow on a silken carpet. By him sat 
his daughter, a young maid, reading, and 
a lady, her mother, who listened to the story. 
It pleased the lord and the lady to look upon 
their child and to listen to her, for they had 
no other than she. 

As soon as they saw Sir Yvain and his 
companions they all three leaped to their 
I 113 
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feet, crying, "Welcome, Sir Knight, both 
you and your friends." 

I fear they deceived him in this glad greet- 
ing, for they said no word of the danger that 
awaited him on the morrow. The young 
maid served him herself, removing his arms 
and bringing him water to bathe his hands 
and face. And she gave him fresh clothes, 
and put upon him a mantle of fur and scarlet 
and gave him as much food as he could eat. 
Now God grant that Sir Yvain may not have 
to pay too dearly for all this fine service. 

That night they put him to bed with great 
honor. His lion lay at his feet, as usual. 

As soon as God had lighted the world with 
the sun. My Lord Yvain arose and, together 
with the damsel Bellefleur, heard mass in the 
chapel. After mass, when he thought to 
take leave of his host and go his way, the 
lord of the castle came to him, saying, 

"Sir, I have not the right to let you go. 
There is established in this castle a cruel 
custom which I am compelled to maintain. 
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You must do battle with two servants of 

mine who are very tall and powerful. If 

you succeed in conquering and killing them, 

you shall have my 

daughter for your 

wife, and anything 

else in the castle 

that you desire." 

Now Sir Yvain 

was sorry to hear 

this, for he neither 

wanted the damsel 

nor did he care to 

be slain by the 

giants. But he 

knew that however 

he felt he could not t^. 

the monsters. 

escape the combat. 

At this moment the two monsters, black 
and hideous, appeared. Each one carried 
a pointed club, covered with copper and 
bound with brass. They were in armor from 
shoulder to knee, but their heads and faces 
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and the lower part of their legs were bare. 
Thus armed they advanced, holding before 
them their shields, round and strong. At 
this sight the lion began to tremble, for well 
enough he knew that these armed monsters 
were his masters foes. He bristles up, lashes 
the earth with his tail, and makes as though 
he would rescue his master before it is too late. 

When the giants see what is happening, 
they cry : " Fellow, take this lion away before 
he does us harm. You must come against 
us alone. We see very plainly that he would 
help you were he allowed." 

"If you fear that, take him away your- 
selves," answered Sir Yvain. "I should be 
well pleased if he would help me." 

"By my faith," cried they, "this will not 
do. You must fight alone against us. It must 
be two against one, not two against two. 
This is the custom. Whether you like it 
or not, you must take your lion away." 

"As you will," replied Sir Yvain. "Where 
shall I put him?" 
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"In that little chamber, yonder." And 
they pointed it out to him. 

Then he led his faithful lion into the 
chamber and fastened the door. Straight- 
way he sought his arms and mounted his 
charger. 

Now the monsters, assured that the lion 
cannot spring on them, rush at Sir Yvain 
and belabor him so cruelly with their maces 
that his shield and helmet avail him little. 
His helmet is battered and broken with their 
blows. His shield splinters like glass. Fierce 
indeed is their onset, and what does he do 
in return ? Hot with wrath, he defends 
himself with all his strength, straining to 
give his mightiest strokes and thus to pay 
them in double measure for their assaults. 

Meanwhile, the lion in his chamber is sad 
and heavy at heart. He remembers the great i* / 
kindness that Sir Yvain once showed him * "^ 
in saving him from the venomous serpent, 
and he would now like to repay his master 
for that service if he could only get loose. 
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The noise of combat reaches him and rouses 
him to fury. He goes snuffing about until 
he finds the doorsill, which has almost rotted 
away. He scratches at the soft wood until 
he has dug a hole under the door, but alas, 
when he tries to crawl through he gets caught 
and sticks in the hole, half in and half out ! 

Sir Yvain is being harder pressed than 
ever, for the two monsters he finds strong 
and cruel and long enduring. Many blows 
had he suffered, returning them as well as he 
could, but he had not done the monsters 
great harm. They knew much of the art 
of fencing, and their shields were made of 
stuff that no sword however sharp could 
pierce. For these reasons Sir Yvain begins 
to fear death. But the lion has now scratched 
so hard that at last he is able to free himself. 
If the giants are not checkmated now, they 
will never be, for neither truce nor peace will 
they ever be able to make with the beast so 
long as he knows they are alive. 

He leaps upon one of them and drags him 
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down like a tree trunk. For the first time 
the wretches are terrified, and there is not 
a man about that does not rejoice in his heart. 
The fellow that the lion pulled down will 
never rise again if the other does not come 
to his aid. Presently the other giant does 
run up to succor his fallen comrade, defending 
himself the while against the lion whom he 
fears more than Sir Yvain. As the giant 
turns his back, the knight, seeing that his 
neck is bare and exposed, gives him a stroke 
which cuts oif his head so quietly that he 
never knew a word about it. 

Sir Yvain now attacks the other one, for 
he wants to save him alive if he can. But 
it is of no avail. He is in such plight that a 
physician could never get there in time to 
help him. The furious lion has terribly 
mangled him. Sir Yvain, when he drives 
the beast off, sees that the giant's shoulder 
has been pulled out of place. Yet the 
wretched creature could still speak a little, 
and so he said : 
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^'Sir Knight, please take away your Hon, 
lest he attack me again. Henceforth, you 
may do with me whatever you will/' 

Thus he confessed himself conquered, and 
Sir Yvain promised that he would not let 
the lion do further harm. 

Then all the people came out from the 
castle and besought him to marry their lord's 
daughter, but this he refused to do. Neither 
could the lord of the castle himself persuade 
Sir Yvain to accept the damsel. And so 
when he found his words vain, he let the 
knight go, although not without anger. As 
My Lord Yvain was departing they brought 
to him the captive damsels who were now 
free, for their lord had rendered them up to 
him. Though poor and ill clothed, they 
were so happy to be let out of their prison 
that they felt as though they were rich. 
They all went together, walking before him 
two by two, greatly rejoicing. Then all the 
people who had hooted and scoffed at Sir 
Yvain as he approached the castle on the day 
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preceding came, seeking his forgiveness. He 
freely granted it and went his way. After 
they had traveled some distance together, 
the damsels asked his leave to depart into 



Then they parted. 

their own country, praying God to give him 
joy and health wherever he might be. 

And he replied, "Go, and may God conduct 
you safely into your own land." 

Then they parted, and Sir Yvain, with 
his lion and the maid Bellefleur, took his own 
road. ^ 



CHAPTER IX 

How Sir Yvain goes to the aid of Lord 
Black Thorn's Daughter, and finds 
Himself in Mortal Combat with Sir 
Gawain 

My Lord Yvain now proceeded on his way 
as fast as possible. Followed by his faithful 
Hon and guided by the damsel Bellefleur, he 
rode all day long for the space of a week. 
The maid well knew the road, for she was 
leading him to her own house, where she had 
left, ill and sad, her friend, the daughter of 
Lord Black Thorn, who sorely wanted The 
Knight of the Lion for her champion. 

Now when the sick damsel heard that her 
friend, Bellefleur, was approaching with The 
Knight of the Lion, she was overjoyed and 
straightway grew well of her malady. She 
was now sure that her 'wrong would be righted. 

123 
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First of the household was she to greet the 
travelers, doing what she could to honor and 
serve them. I shall not speak of the joy 
that was made in the house that night, for 
it would take too long. 

The next morning Sir Yvain and the 
wronged maid bade farewell to the damsel 
Bellefleur, and commending her to God they 
rode away. As fast as they could, they 
traveled toward the castle where King Arthur 
was then sojourning. 

Now the elder sister who had taken the 
land from the younger had remained at the 
court all this time, awaiting the coming of 
her sister. But whether she came or not 
made little difference to the elder sister, 
because she did not believe that the maid 
could find a knight able to stand up in combat 
against Sir Gawain. Moreover, all but one 
day of the forty days granted the younger 
sister in which to find a champion had passed, 
and as yet no tidings of the maid had reached 
the court. If the damsel did not appear on 
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the morrow, she would lose her cause. The 
elder sister would be allowed to keep all the 
land. This was the law. 

I do not know how long Sir Gawain had 
been away from the court; no one knew 
except the damsel alone whose champion he 
was. She was aware that he had been lodg- 
ing three or four leagues away. So when 
he appeared, he came disguised; nobody 
recognized him, because he wore strange 
arms. The next morning the damsel who 
had wronged her sister approached the king 
and said, 

'^Sire, the time passes, the last day has 
come, the hour of noon will sound in a very 
little while. If we knew that my sister were 
coming, there would be nothing to do but 
to await her arrival, for I have long been 
ready. I have now proved my right to all 
the land without having it tried by combat. 
My sister knows that she has lost, that she 
has made her journey in vain. Now let me 
depart and hold my property in peace.'' 
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Then the King, who very well knew that 
this damsel was disloyal to her sister, said : 
"Damsel, tn a royal court you must wait 
until it is the King's 
pleasure to deliver 
the verdict. It is 
too soon yet to call 
the matter settled, 
because I believe 
that your sister 
will arrive in time." 
He had no sooner 
spoken these words 
when, looking up, 
he saw the younger 
sister and The 

She grew black with anger. Knight of the Lion 

enter the hall. 
This sight pleased him much, and he cried : 
"Welcome, fair maid. God save you!" 

But the elder sister, when she heard this, 
began to tremble all over. She turned away 
from them and grew black in the face with 
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anger. Meanwhile, every one was saying kind 
things to the younger sister as she approached 
King Arthur. 

When she stood before him she said, 
^'God save the King and his household. Now, 
O King, if my quarrel is ever to be settled, 
it will be done by this knight, a brave man 
of gentle breeding. On me he. has taken 
such pity that he has left his own affairs 
to attend to mine. And yet I would that 
my sister whom I still love might give me my 
property and that there might be peace 
between us without combat, for I am not 
demanding anything of hers." 

"Indeed," spoke up the elder, "thou hast 
nothing of thine own now and never shalt have." 

"It grieves me," replied the younger, who 
was gentle and courteous, "that two such 
knights as these should have to fight in such 
a petty quarrel. But even so, I cannot give 
up my property, for I am in great need of it. 
And so, for the last time, I entreat your good 
will to let me have what is mine." 
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"May I be burned in fire and flame if ever 
I give thee anything that would make thy 
life more pleasant," cried the other. "In- 
deed, the banks of the Seine will come together 
and the hour of prime be called the hour of 
noon before I yield to thee." 

"Then," exclaimed the younger, "may God 
and justice aid him who this day out of 
pity and courtesy has come to defend me, 
even though he does not know me and whom 
I know only by the name of The Knight of 
the Lion." 

When the sisters had finished speaking, 
the two knights were brought out into the 
middle of the courtyard, and all the people 
gathered about them, as is usual when a 
combat is to take place. If the champions 
who were about to engage in mortal bat- 
tle and who were friends and companions- 
in-arms had recognized each other at this 
moment, would they still have been friends, 
do you think.'* I will answer you, yes and 
no. Each would gladly have given his 
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head for the other rather than see his 
friend suffer a wrong or an injury. But 
just as gladly each would have broken the 
head of the other rather than have his friend 
disgraced by the charge of cowardice for 
refusing the battle. Thus, strange as it 
may seem, both love and hate can dwell 
together in one heart. Thus it was that 
Sir Yvain and Sir Gawain, if each had recog- 
nized his opponent, would have fought in 
this quarrel of the two sisters just as resolutely 
as they are going to do now, when neither is 
known to the other. 

Now they draw oif in order to get a good 
start, and when they meet it is with such a 
shock that their lances splinter at once, al- 
though very heavy and made of ash. Again 
they close together, working havoc upon 
each other's arms. Their helmets and shields 
are pierced and battered ; nor are their 
swords improved by the encounter, for the 
edges are now turned and dulled. They 
give each other such mighty and deadly 
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thrusts, now upon the nose guards of their 
helmets, now upon the frontals and cheek 
guards, now upon their hauberks, that their 
skin is all mottled and bruised where the 
blood has settled beneath. Their hauberks 
are so torn and their shields so shattered as 
no longer to give them protection. And 
still they strain at each other until they almost 
lose their breath. So thick are the blows 
that every precious stone in their helms, 
emerald and garnet, is ground to dust. So 
stout are the blows that their helmets are 
beginning to weaken; they have almost 
brained each other. Their eyes gleam like fire, 
their mailed fists are hard and angular, their 
sinews are strong, their bones are hard, and 
they never cease to rain their dreadful blows. 
When they had hewn and hacked their 
armor so that it could scarce hold together 
any longer, they drew off from each other 
to get their breath. But it was not long 
before they were rushing upon one another 
more fiercely than ever. The onlookers say 
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that they never before saw knights of such 
courage. They are by no means fighting 
in jest, but in mortal feud. Then the people 
try to bring the two sisters to accord, that 
the combat may be stopped, but they can in 
no way move the elder from her resolve. 
She was so angry that Queen Guenevere, the 
King, and all the knights, ladies, and towns- 
folk were in favor of the younger, and prayed 
the King to give her a portion of the land, a 
third or a fourth, that the two knights might 
be parted. But the King said that he was 
not yet ready to make the peace. 

Now night begins to fall and the combatants 
are so exhausted that they have great need 
of rest. In silence they withdraw from the 
conflict. They no longer care to fight be- 
cause of the darkness and the respect that 
each feels for the strength of his foe. Sir 
Yvain, the brave, the. courteous, was the 
first to speak. But even then his friend did 
not recognize him, for his voice was weak 
and hoarse. 
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"Sire/' said he, "night approaches. I do 
not think we can be censured if we allow dark- 
ness to come between us. I respect and honor 
you, for never in my life have I been in a 
battle where I have suffered so much, or never 
have I seen a knight with whom I was more 
eager to become acquainted. Well do you 
know how to lay your blows about. Never 
before have I received such telling ones, 
never have I been so stunned." 

"By my faith," answered Sir Gawain, 
"you are not so shaken and weak as I am. 
But however that may be, since you wish to 
know my name I will not keep it from you. 
My name is Gawain and I am the son of 
King Lot." 

When Sir Yvain heard this he was over- 
come with surprise and grief. Casting his 
bloody sword and shattered shield to the 
ground he dismounted, crying : "Alas, what 
ill fortune ! By what evil mishap was this 
battle made between us ? Had I known you, 
there would have been no battle, believe 
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me. Rather, I would have proclaimed my- 
self conquered before a single blow had been 
struck." 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Gawain. "Who 
are you ?" 

> "I am Yvain, who loves you more than 
he does any other man in the world. And 
you have loved me always and have shown 
me honor everywhere. Therefore, I wish 
right heartily to make you amends for this 
battle." 

> 

But Sir Gawain was so courteous and loved 
his friend so well that he would not allow 
himself to be considered victor, declaring 
that he, though not knowing it, had defended 
the wrong cause. Thus they contended, each 
man protesting that the other had won the 
advantage. Sir Gawain had dismounted, 
meanwhile, and presently the King and his 
barons who were looking on from a distance 
saw the two knights embrace. At once the 
spectators gathered about the combatants, 
marveling to see them thus accorded. But 
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when the King learned who they were, his 
wonder turned to joy. He now saw that 
the dispute as to who was victor would never 
be settled unless he himself undertook it. 
So calling the two sisters before him, he de- 
clared that either the elder must peaceably 
give the younger her portion of the land or 
that he would proclaim her knight, his nephew. 
Sir Gawain, the defeated one and that this 
would be a great disgrace. And so at last 
the elder listened to reason and yielded up to 
the younger a proper portion of the land. 

While this matter was being settled and 
the knights were being unarmed, they saw 
running toward them the lion, who was hunt- 
ing his master. He had been left behind 
where Sir Yvain had lodged the night before. 
Then you should have seen the people draw 
back; even the boldest turned to run. 

But Sir Yvain cried : "Why do you run? 
The lion is not chasing you. You need be in 
no fear of him, for he belongs to me and I 
to him; we two are companions-in-arms.'' 
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Then all who had heard about the adven- 
ture of The Knight of the Lion knew that 
this was he who had slain the wicked giant, 
Harpin of the Mountain. And there was 
great rejoicing; and Sir Gawain, especially, 
was glad and gave his friend very great praise 
for rescuing his niece and nephews from that 
monster. 

Then the two friends and champions were 
led away to be healed of their wounds, for 
they were in great need of a physician. The 
King, who loved them both dearly, had a 
very skilled surgeon attend them. And this 
surgeon gave them such good care that he 
healed them entirely before many weeks 
had passed. 



CHAPTER X 

Sir Yvain's Last Visit to the Fountain 

AND What Came of It 

While My Lord Yvain lay in the sick 
chamber, recovering his strength, his love 
for his lady grew so warm within him that 
he felt he must die unless he had her forgive- 
ness. He made up his mind to go away from 
the court all alone just as he had done once 
before, and to stir up such a storm and tem- 
pest at the fountain that the, Lady Laudine 
would be compelled to make peace with him. 
So as soon as he was healed, he departed 
secretly. He was alone except for the lion, 
for never again did he want the faithful beast 
out of his company. 

They journeyed until they saw the foun- 
tain. As soon as they arrived Sir Yvain 
took the basin, filled it to the brim with 
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water, and emptied it upon the magic stone. 
Now do not think that I am lying when I 
say that no one could describe the tenth part 
of the furv of the storm that followed. 

It seems as though the whole forest will 
be rent asunder. The Lady Laudine, dis- 
tant in her castle, fears that the entire build- 
ing will be thrown down. The walls tremble 
and the towers rock. The people, mad with 
terror, cry : 

"Curses upon the first man who built a 
house in this country and upon those who 
erected this castle, for in all the world they 
could not have found a more fatal spot. Here, 
one man alone can attack us and do us mortal 
harm." 

"Now,'' said Lunete to her lady, "the 
time has come for you to take counsel about 
this thing, because you will not find any one 
to aid you in such peril unless you seek him 
at a distance. Never shall we rest in peace 
in this castle or dare to go in and out of the 
gates. Even if you should summon all your 
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knights together you well know that neither 
the worst nor the best would venture out. 
You have now no one to defend your foun- 
tain ; and it would certainly not add to your 
honor if he who is attacking you should go 
away without resistance/' 

"If you have any plan," said the Lady 
Laudine, "let me hear it.'' 

"If we could get to your court some good 
knight who would be willing to undertake 
the battle — there is he whom they call 
The Knight of the Lion, he who killed the 
giant, Harpin of the Mountain, and conquered 
the wicked seneschal and his two brothers. 
It would be a good thing to seek him — but 
then he is so far in his lady's displeasure that 
I do not believe he would follow any man 
or woman in the world until he has made his 
peace with her. He is dying of grief and 
dole over it." 

"I am willing," said Laudine, "that you 
should go in quest of this knight, and I prom- 
ise you that with the help of God and the 
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saints I will do all in my power to restore to 
him his lady's love and favor.'' 

The damsel, Lunete, knew that she had 
now done a good deed. Right glad was 
she over the way her plan was turning out. 
A palfrey was brought forth, and Lunete 
with a cheerful face mounted and rode away. 
She rode until she came to the pine by the 
fountain perilous, and there she saw him 
whom she sought, not thinking to find him 
so near. She recognized him at once because 
of the lion, and she sprang from her horse. 
Sir Yvain knew her, too, as soon as he saw 
her ; and they saluted ; and she said to 
him, 

"Sire, right glad am I that I have found 
you so near." 

"Why-f^" said Sir Yvain, "were you seek- 
mg me r 

"Truly, I was, and happier am I over it 
than ^ver anything since I was born. For 
I have brought My Lady to this, that unless 
she wishes to perjure herself, she will again 
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be your lady and take you for her lord. 
And this is truth." 

My Lord Yvain felt such joy at this news 
as he had never felt before, because it was 
news that he did not ever expect to hear. 
He did not know how to thank the damsel 
enough or what kind of reward to offer her. 
But she told him not to trouble himself 
about rewards now, that there would be time 
enough afterwhile for him to do good both 
to her and to others. Then Sir Yvain said, 

"If you are ready, let us go. But have 
you told her who I am.f^" 

"No, by my faith. She knows you only 
as The Knight of the Lion." 

Thus talking, they rode toward the castle, 
with the lion at their heels. As they went 
through the gates they said nothing to man 
or woman until they came into the presence 
of the Lady Laudine. And the Lady Laudine 
was glad when she heard that they were 
approaching, for she was anxious to make the 
acquaintance of the knight and his lion. My 



My Lord Yvain threw himself at her feet. 
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Lord Yvain in full armor threw himself at 
her feet, and Lunete, who stood by, said : 

"Lady, bid him rise, and do your utmost 
to make his peace, for no one in the world 
can do it but you." 

"All that I have is his,'' replied Laudine, 
as she motioned him to stand. "I should 
be glad if I could do his will." 

Certainly, My Lady," said the damsel, 
it is in your power to do this and more. I 
will now tell you the truth. You never have 
had and you never will have a better friend 
than the man you see before you. God grant 
that between you and him, whom I have dis- 
covered so near, there may be everlasting 
peace and love. Now, My Lady, pardon 
him your anger. He has no love but for you ; 
he is your husband, Sir Yvain." 

At this word Laudine trembled, crying, 
"You have caught me in a trap. You will 
make me love in spite of myself a man who 
has never prized or loved me. This is a 
fine piece of work ! Rather would 1 have 
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endured winds and storms all my life. Were 
it not for breaking my promise, which is a 
very wrong thing to do, never at any cost 
would I be accorded with him/' 

My Lord Yvain, who was listening to all 
this, understood that his cause was succeed- 
ing. He knew that his lady would forgive 
him, that she was not as cruel in heart as 
her words seemed to show. Then he said : 

"Lady, have pity upon me. Dearly have 
I paid for my folly, and dearly should I pay 
for it. Boldly have I done in daring to come 
to you now. But if you will receive me I will 
never do you wrong again." 

"Indeed," she replied, "I do want to 
receive you, and since it is your pleasure too, 
you may have your desire." 

"Lady," cried he, "I thank you five hun- 
dred times. God never in this mortal life 
could grant me greater happiness." 

Now has^ Sir Yvain made his peace with the 
Lady Laudine. All has turned out well. 
He and his lady joy in each other, and the 
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damsel Lunete rests happy in her good offices, 
since she had made peace forever between 
them. 

And this is the end of the story of Sir 
Yvain, or The Knight of the Lion, whichever 
you choose to call him. I have never heard 
that there was more of it. Therefore, if 
anyone adds to this tale you may know that 
he is telling lies. 



NOTES 

Page J, Pentecost. A Jewish festival held on the 
fiftieth day after the Passover, in commemoration of 
the giving of the law of Moses ; known also in the Chris- 
tian church as Whitsuntide, the seventh Sunday after 
Easter. 

Carduel. There has been much discussion about this 
place, but it has not yet been identified. There is 
no Carduel in Wales'. 

Page 2, Broceliande. In Brittany, France ; a forest 
formerly celebrated as a fairy-haunted region full of 
marvels and enchantment. 

league. — An itinerary measure of distance no longer 
in use. It varied in different countries from i .4 to about 
5 statute miles. Sometimes called Welsh or Gallic league 
because of its possibly Celtic origin. 

barbican. A kind of walled defense built outside 
the main walls of a castle, generally near an entrance ; 
sometimes called an outwork. 

goshawk. A species of hawk used in falconry. 

vavasor. A vassal on a feudal estate. Accent on 
the final syllable. 

Ph^ J> varlets. The varlet was a youth in the serv- 
ice of a knight and in training for knighthood. In the 
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twelfth century the formal education of the prospective 
knight began about the age of twelve when he was usually 
sent from home to enter the household of a superior, 
often that of the king. Here he received the instruc- 
tion intellectual, moral, social, physical which should fit 
him for the knightly rank. This period of apprentice- 
ship lasted from five to seven years, sometimes less. 
During this time the varlet was not allowed to wear 
sword or spurs or to dress in full armor. These distinc- 
tions he assumed on being knighted. Knighthood was 
usually conferred, then, between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-one. King Arthur, however, is said by 
some to have assumed the dignity at fifteen. See 
Howard Pyle, Men of Iron (Harper and Brothers), a 
story that gives a good idea of a knight's education in 
England of the Fifteenth Century. 

The term varlet, after the thirteenth century, began to 
deteriorate in meaning, so that by the time of Shake- 
speare it had come to denote a common servant, a low 
fellow. See Henry IF, Part H, Act V, sc. iii, 1. 13 ; 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act V, sc. 11, v. 56. But Shake- 
speare uses it in the original sense, too: Troilus and 
Cressida, Act I, sc. i, v. i. 

knights-errant. Knights in search of adventure. 

Page 4, hackney. A draft horse. Used in some- 
what this sense to-day in the abbreviated form, hack. 

Page 6, thou. The second person singular of the 
personal pronoun is used by Chretien in this stoiy in 
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the following ways : (i) between superiors and inferiors 
when speaking in a friendly, intimate manner, p. 6 ; 

(2) by superiors when speaking to inferiors, p. 32; but 
the poet does not always observe this distinction, p. 40 ; 

(3) by inferiors to superiors to denote insult, p. 82 ; (4) 
by one equal to another to denote insult, p. 127. The 
plural for the singular was more formal and courteous. 
Compare Shakespeare's use of the second person sin- 
gular, Tolman, A. H., Questions on Shakespeare^ 
University of Chicago Press, 1910, Part I, page 41. 

Page 8, third hour. Halfway between sunrise 
and noon. About nine a.m. 

fair. In the Middle Ages, annual fairs, somewhat 
like our state and county fairs, were held in towns and 
cities. The one held at Troyes was famous and may 
have suggested to the poet this allusion. Another fair 
famous through the Middle Ages and until after Shake- 
speare's day was Bartholomew Fair, held in London on 
St. Bartholomew's Day, August 24. 

Page II, defiance. It was a law of chivalry that 
when one knight had a quarrel with another, he should 
send his enemy a formal complaint, called a challenge 
or defiance. 

Page 75, cousin german. Nearly related. In this 
case, first cousins. Gawain and Yvain were sons respec- 
tively of the brothers Lot and Urien. Through his 
mother, Anne, Gawain was the nephew of King Arthur, 
a relationship which makes him a conspicuous figure in 
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Arthurian romance. For the prominence of Gawain, 
see also note to pages 128-134. 

Page i6j Saint John the Baptist's Day. June 24. 
The period of the summer solstice, in celebration of which 
it used to be the custom to kindle on the hills, fires 
called St. John's fires. Also called Midsummer Day, a 
time when fairies, goblins, etc., were thought to be par- 
ticularly active. Various superstitious practices and 
wild festivities were long observed on this occasion. 

squire. A varlet in active service. 

Page 77, hauberk. A long coat of mail often coming 
below the knees. It was made of small iron links closely 
woven together and offered effectual resistance to the 
ordinary thrusts of sword or lance. The strokes of 
Arthurian knights seem, however, to have been always 
extraordinary. 

Page 18, their horses they were careful not to woutid. 
Willful or careless wounding of horses in combat was 
against the laws of chivalry. 

Page 24, Pope of Rome. The original reads " Duke 
of Austria." It was thought that the present reading 
would be more intelligible since it is a better known 
title than the other. 

beaker. A wine cup. 

Page 27, clerks who grant high dispensation to 
caitiff souls. Those who free persons condemned 
to punishment. The Church had this power which 
it exercised toward persons deserving of favor. 
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warm blood running from the wounds of the dead 
knight. A current superstition in the Middle Ages 
and one that has lasted down to our own day was that if 
blood began to flow from the wounds of a murdered man, 
it was a sign that the murderer was close at hand. Com- 
pare Shakespeare, Richard III, Act I, sc. 11, vv. 55-67. 

Page 28, brachet. A hunting dog. 

Page JO, she read in a psalter her psalms illumined 
in letters of gold. The beautiful medieval books, 
written by hand and ornamented with pictures painted 
in red, blue, and gold, often of the finest workmanship, 
are now rarely to be seen except in the libraries of 
museums and private collections. 

Page J2, Thou liest. See note to page 6. 

Page jp, scarlet. Originally, and as used through- 
out this story, scarlet denoted a kind of cloth. See 
also pages loi, 114. 

Page 44, seneschal. Formerly an officer in the 
service of a royal or noble person who had charge of 
domestic matters. 

Page 48, companions-in-arms. A chivalric agree- 
ment between two knights to be mutually faithful under 
all circumstances, especially in war. 

Page ^^, palfrey. A saddle horse as distinguished 
from a war horse. Particularly, a woman's saddle 
horse. See page 56. 

Page ^8, hermit. A person who usually lives in soli- 
tary places such as deserts or forests for the purpose of 
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religious meditation. Hermits were far more numer- 
ous in the Middle Ages than they are now, and in 
medieval stories they are often conspicuous in heal- 
ing the sick and wounded and in otherwise assisting 
travelers. 

Page 60, Morgan the Wise. Originally, and here, 
apparently, a fairy. In later Arthurian story she be- 
comes King Arthur's sister. See Sir Thomas Malory, 
Le Morte Darthur, Book XXI, chapter VI. 

Page ^o, mortal judgment. A common method of 
judging guilt and innocence in the Middle Ages was by 
ordeals, chief of which were the ordeals by fire, by water, 
and by combat. The last mentioned ordeal is twice 
illustrated in this story: here and at page 128 ff. The 
ordeal by battle was a judicial combat between accuser 
and accused, fought in the hope that God would give 
the victory to the innocent. When a woman was 
involved in the case, a deputy, known as a champion, 
fought for her. In this instance, Sir Yvain becomes the 
champion for Lunete against the seneschal, her accuser. 
In the other case, page 128 ff., Sir Yvain and Sir Gawain 
act respectively as the champions for the two daughters 
of Lord Black Thorn. 

Page 72, Forty days' time. Forty days was a 
common time limit in the Middle Ages. A feudal lord, 
for example, would exact forty days' military service 
from his vassals. See also page 102. 

Page 7p, prime. Six a.m. 
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Page 82^ he who sent thee here. See note to page 6, 
under thou. 

Page 100, to get aid in her defense. This means 
that she will hunt for a champion. See note to page 70. 
This episode of the sisters' quarrel is probably a reflec- 
tion of actual life. In the Middle Ages it was customary 
for the ruler to act as judge and settle cases brought up 
for trial. In the perfect working out of the feudal 
system on the Continent, lesser cases were tried by the 
underlords and the more important ones by the king or 
duke. The relation was similar to that of the superior 
and lower law courts of to-day. 

Page 102, Bellefleur. A name has been given the 
girl, for convenience. In the original she is unnamed. 

Page 12^, thou hast nothing of thine own. See note 
to page 6, under thou. 

Pages 128-134, This episode of the combat between 
Sir Yvain and Sir Gawain is possibly an echo of the 
extreme nicety with which affairs of honor were con- 
ducted in the court society of Chretien's day, or it may 
be merely the poet's device for explaining why he can- 
not allow either one of his two heroes to be vanquished 
by the other. Chretien is partial to Gawain in all his 
stories. Here he is confronted with the problem of 
bringing together in the lists Yvain, the actual hero of 
his story, and Gawain, a favorite knight, and having 
them settle their quarrel without the slightest taint of 
disgrace on either side. Hence his curious explanation 
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of how man can love and hate his friend at the same 
time, and hence each man's courteous protests against 
either one's claiming the other as victor and the King's 
ingenious decision. Yvain's speech on page 132 : " Had 
I known you, there would have been no battle " is 
only a courteous way of acknowledging what he con- 
siders his inferiority to Gawain. It does not neces- 
sarily contradict what is said on page 128, namely, that 
they would have fought even had they recognized 
each other, for honor's sake. 
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